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A feminine invasion of executive 
positions is in progress in department 
and specialty stores. In the last decade 
women have waged a signally success- 
ful campaign to gain an increased share 
of those choice rewards formerly re- 
served for men. Currently, women have 
almost equal chances with their male 
competitors to win coveted promotions 
to a proportionately large number of 
executive positions in these fields. 

These conclusions are drawn from a 
survey recently conducted by the New 
York University School of Retailing, 
in which 119 leading department and 
specialty stores, employing 6,910 ex- 
ecutives, co-operated. The information 
supplied by the stores indicates that, 
relatively, they have added over twice 
as many women as men to their execu- 
tive staffs during the last ten years. 
Further, it shows women occupying 
numerous positions on every level of 
the executive scale. They are promi- 
nently represented as buyers, fash- 
ion co-ordinators, auditing-department 
Managers, training directors, personnel 
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directors, advertising managers, mer- 
chandise managers, and right on up to 
the top management level. The survey 
shows unequivocally how great is the 
proportion of women executives in de- 
partment and specialty stores. 


PURPOSE OF SURVEY 


The purpose of the School of Re- 
tailing in conducting the survey was 
twofold. First, it was to determine the 
specific positions in department and 
specialty stores and the number and 
per cent of each currently occupied by 
women. Next, it was to discover any 
significant changes that had occurred 
in the last ten years in the proportion- 
ate numbers of women occupying ex- 
ecutive positions in these fields or in 
any single major operating division or 
type of position. 


CONDUCT OF SURVEY 


The mail-questionnaire method was 
employed in conducting the survey. A 
copy of the first page of the three-page 
questionnaire form mailed to a total 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 


“WOMEN AS EXECUTIVES” 


Department Store © 
Specialty Store 


Sales Volume: Under $5,000,000 


$5,000,000 to $10,000,000 


oO 
oO 
$10,000,000 to $20,000,000 Oo 
Over $20,000,000 om] 


1. Merchandise Division 


General Merchandise Manager ........ 
Merchandise Managers ..... 
Other Executives on Buyers’ Level 
such as: 


Comparison Department Manager .. 
Others (please list) : 


Total 


2. Management and Operating Division 
Store Manager 
Receiving and Marking Manager ...... 
Delivery Department Manager ......... 
Adjustment Manager 
Employment Manager 
Training Director 
Others (please list) : 


Number of: 
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of 300 leading department and spe- 
cialty stores is shown on page 98. Us- 
able replies were received from 119 
organizations. The information con- 
tained in the completed questionnaires 
was tabulated to show, first, the execu- 
tive personnel of the 119 co-operating 
department and specialty stores classi- 
fied according to type of position by 
sex in 1949 (Table I) and, second, the 
executive personnel of 50 of the co-op- 
erating stores classified according to 
type of position by sex to show the 
per cent of change from 1939 to 1949 
(Table IT). 


ANALYSIS OF CURRENT SITUATION 


An analysis of Table I reveals some 
interesting bits of information. For ex- 
ample, women constitute over 43 per 
cent of the current executive personnel 
of the co-operating stores and occupy 
positions in 25 of the 27 job classifi- 
cations listed. Of the major operating 
divisions, the percentage of feminine 
executives is highest in the merchan- 
dise division (48.8 per cent) and low- 
est in general administration (4.4 per 
cent). Women practically monopolize 
the executive classifications of fashion 
co-ordinator (97.9 per cent), compari- 
son-department manager (96.1 per 
cent), and training director (83.3 per 
cent). They occupy a majority per- 
centage of the positions as auditing- 
department manager (68.1 per cent), 
employment manager (60.3 per cent), 
special-events co-ordinator (57.1 per 
cent), buyer (53.1 per cent), and per- 
sonnel director (52.3 per cent). 

On the other hand, women hold no 
positions in the executive classifications 
of general manager and general mer- 
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chandise manager. In addition, they 
hold less than 5 per cent of the posi- 
tions as store manager, controller, 
president, treasurer, and _ display 
manager. 


AS MERCHANDISE EXECUTIVES 


As pointed out previously, the per- 
centage of women executives is higher 
in the merchandise division than in any 
other major operating division. Of the 
2,989 female executives covered in the 
survey, 2,489 or 83.3 are found here. 
And women hold a majority of the 
positions in three of the five executive 
classifications included in this group. 
For example, 2,350 of the 4,428 buyers, 
50 of the 52 comparison-department 
managers, and 47 of the 48 fashion co- 
ordinators—over 54 per cent are 
women. Or, stated in another manner, 
there are eleven women to every nine 
men occupying executive positions in 
these classifications. 

Of course, these figures will prob- 
ably surprise nobody since women seem 
so admirably endowed with the abili- 
ties needed to fill successfully any one 
of these positions. For instance, an 
instinctive color sense, plus a feeling 
for fashion and style, predominantly 
feminine traits, will account for the 
influx of women into the millinery, 
lingerie, ready-to-wear, and accessory 
fields. They are, without doubt, the 
traits that give women a monopoly of 
the buying and fashion positions center- 
ing about these lines of merchandise. 
And since “shopping” is so frequently 
a woman's passion as well as her hobby 
it is easily understood why women so 
far outdistance men as managers of 
comparison departments. 
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TABLE I 
Executive Personnel in 119 Department and Specialty Stores ir 
Classified According to Type of Position, by Sex—1949 | 
Per Cent oF Ww 
NUMBER OF PosITI0n 
EXEcuTIvES ToTaL 
Type oF Posit10Nn Total Male Female Male Female u 
Controller's division 398 269 19 676 324 
Accounts-payable-department managers ... 88 48 40 54.5 45.5 m 
Auditing-department managers ........... 94 30 64 31.9 68.1 pr 
109 106 3 97.2 28 cl 
107 85 22 79.4 20.6 S 
General administration 357 341 16 95.5 44 
re 
80 80 0 100.0 0.0 m 
76 66 10 86.8 13.2 
ti 
Management division ..........ssseeeseees 716 462 254 64.5 35.5 as 
Adjustment managers ................... 100 53 47 53.0 47.0 th 
Delivery-department managers ........... 111 91 20 82.0 18.6 sti 
Employment managers ..............+08. 83 33 50 39.7 60.3 | © pa 
Receiving-department managers .......... 115 103 12 89.6 10.4 fo 
120 117 3 97.5 2.5 
78 13 65 16.7 83.3 or 
5,095 2,606 2,489 51.2 48.8 
4428 2078 2330 49 531 
Comparison-department managers ........ 52 2 50 3.9 96.1 - 
re 48 1 47 2.1 97.9 or 
Merchandise managers—divisional ........ 466 424 42 91.) 9.0 we 
Merchandise managers—general .......... 101 101 0 100.0 0.0 
Publicity and sales-promotion division ...... 344 243 101 70.6 29.4 
Advertising .......:........... 106 58 48 54.7 45.3 
103 98 5 95.1 49 din 
Special-events co-ordinators ............-- 42 18 24 42.9 57.1 nat 
6,910 3,921 2,989 56.7 43.2 
0 
Source: Survey of Department and Specialty Store Executive Personnel conducted by the as 
New York University School of Retailing, 1949. thi 
Th 
suc 
Fa 
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AS MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVES 


The next major operating division 
in order of rank in percentage of 
women executives is management. 
Here, women hold a majority of execu- 
tive positions as training directors, 
employment managers, personnel di- 
rectors, and a near majority as adjust- 
ment managers. Of the first three, the 
personnel activities group, women oc- 
cupy almost 64 per cent of the positions. 
Specifically, 65 of the 78 training di- 
rectors, 57 of the 109 personnel di- 
rectors, and 50 of the 83 employment 
managers are women. 

And, as in the merchandise field, 
there seems to be a logical explana- 
tion for the high incidence of women 
as personnel executives. For example, 
the intuitive ability of women to under- 
stand others combined with a natural 
patience are characteristics that are 
highly essential to the effective per- 
formance of many of the activities as- 
sociated with these positions. Also, the 
predominently high percentages of fe- 
male workers found in department and 
specialty stores makes it almost manda- 
tory that each organization have one 
or more of these positions occupied by 
women, 


AS PUBLICITY AND SALES-PROMOTION 
EXECUTIVES 


In the publicity and sales-promotion 
division women occupy a majority of 
the positions as special-events co-ordi- 
nator—the only one of the four listed 
executive classifications in which they 
hold such a majority. In the division 
as a whole, they hold just under one 
third of the total executive positions. 
The characteristics making women so 
successful as merchandise executives, 
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fortified by a big dash of imagination, 
probably account for the success of 
women in this field. For instance, 48 
of the 106 advertising managers and 
24 of the 42 special-events co-ordi- 
nators are women. 


AS CONTROL EXECUTIVES 


The percentage of women occupy- 
ing executive positions in the control- 
ler’s division is slightly greater than in 
publicity and sales promotion. This is 
remarkable when it is remembered how 
well nature has equipped women for 
the latter type of work. However, the 
survey proves that women can excel in 
a man’s field. For example, 64 of the 
94 auditing-department managers, 40 
of the 88 accounts-payable-department 
managers, and 129 of the 398 execu- 
tives in the division are women. 


AS GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
EXECUTIVES 


For the most part, the results of the 
survey discussed so far have proven 
the ability of women to compete with 
men on the buyer’s and department 
manager’s level. But what does the 
survey show about women on the next 
higher levels of executive responsi- 
bility? How do women fare as divi- 
sional and general administrative ex- 
ecutives—positions calling for vision 
and leadership and carrying heavy 
responsibility ? 

The figures reveal 30 women as 
heads of major operating divisions : 24 
publicity directors, 3 store managers, 
and 3 controllers. They show 16 
women holding positions on the gen- 
eral administrative or top management 
level: 10 secretaries, 3 treasurers, and 
3 presidents. Granted, only one of these 


male 
32.4 
45.5 
58.1 
28 
20.6 
44 
0.0 
29 
3.2 
3.0 
5.5 
7.0 
8.0 
0.3 
04 | 
25 a4 
3.3 
8.8 
31 
6.1 
7.9 
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TABLE II 


Executive Personnel in 50 Department and Specialty Stores Classified According to 
Type of Position, by Sex to Show Per Cent of Change in 1949 from 1939 


Per Cent or CHANGE 


NuMBER OF EXECUTIVES FROM 1939 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
Tyre oF Position 1949 1939 1949 1939 1949 1939 
Controller's division .......... 158 146 105 94 53 52 +82 411.7 441.9 
Accounts-payable- 
department managers .... 33 31 17 16 16 15 +65 +63 +467 
Auditing-department 
40 36 12 11 28 25 +111 +91 +4120 
44 41 43 40 1 1 +73 +475 0.0 
Credit managers ........... 41 38 33 27 8 11 +79 +22.2 —273 
General administration ........ 151 148 140) 134 11 146 420 445 —21.4 
General managers ......... 33 31 33 30 — 1 +65 +10.0 —100.0 
41 42 39 40 2 2 —24 —2.5 0.0 
33 34 27. 27 6 7 —29 0.00 —14.2 
444 41 37 3 4 473 +108 —250 
Management division ......... 309 280) 206-193-103 87 +104 +467 +184 
Adjustment managers ...... 43 41 26 26 17 15 +49 0.0 +133 
Delivery-department 
40 39 39 39 1 — 0.0 +100.0 
Employment managers ..... 41 37 16 14 25 23 +108 +143 +85 
Personnel managers ....... 48 36 22 17 26 19 +333 +294 +368 
Receiving-department 
a i 50 46 45 42 5 4 487 47.1 +25. 
Store managers ............ 2 1 +438 420 +500 
Training directors ......... 33 29 6 4 27 25 +13.8 +500 +80 
Merchandise division ......... 2,147 1,875 1,081 993 1,066 882 4145 488 +209 
1,882 1,660 862 810 1,020 850 4134 +64 +4200 
Comparison-department 
Gi 5 18 12 2 1 16 11 +500 +1000 +45.5 
Fashion co-ordinators ...... 20 17 1 1 19 16 +17.6 0.0 +188 
Merchandise managers— 
Merchandise managers— 
Publicity and sales- 
promotion division ........ 155 125 106 8& 49 37. +240 +4205 +324 
Advertising managers ...... 47 46 27 24 2 22 422 4125 91 
Display managers ......... 41 36 39 34 2 2 +139 +144 0.0 
Publicity directors ......... 39 33 25 12 8 +182 +80 +500 
Special-events co-odinators . 28 10 13 5 15 5 +180.0 +160.0 +200.0 
PU -accnkksiksaces 2,920 2,574 1,638 1,502 1,282 1,072 +134 +9.0 +194 


Source: Survey of Department and Specialty Store Executive Personnel conducted by the 
New York University School of Retailing, 1949. 
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figures, the 24 publicity directors, rep- 
resents a sizable percentage of the total 
executives found in a classification. But 
they are definite proof that women can 
rise to these levels of executive re- 
sponsibility and function acceptably if 
given the opportunity. 

The summary to this point has re- 
lated to the status quo of women occu- 
pying executive positions in depart- 
ment and specialty stores. What about 
their status quo ante? 


A TEN-YEAR TREND 


The second purpose of the survey, 
as stated previously, was “to discover 
any significant changes that had oc- 
curred in the last ten years in the pro- 
portionate numbers of women occupy- 
ing executive positions in these fields 
or in any single major operating di- 
vision or type of position.”” A total of 
50 stores participated in this subsidiary 
study, the results of which are shown 
in Table II, page 102. 

In analyzing this data, it is desirable 
to compare it first with that contained 
in Table I. This comparison shows the 
per cent of women currently occupying 
executive positions in the 119 co-opey- 
ating stores to be 43.2 per cent or 
seven tenths of 1 per cent less than 
in the 50 stores that participated in the 
subsidiary study. This is hardly a sig- 
nificant difference. 

However, significant differences do 
occur when comparisons are made be- 
tween the number of women occupying 
executive positions in the co-operating 
stores in 1939 and 1949. For instance, 
1,072 or 41.6 per cent of the 2,574 
executives in the stores in 1939 were 
women. By 1949, the executive total 
had increased to 2,920 persons, of 
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whom 1,282 or 43.9 per cent were 
women. Continuing this comparison, 
there was an absolute gain of 210 
women and 136 men in executive posi- 
tions from 1939 to 1949. Percentage- 
wise, these gains were 19.4 per cent 
and 9 per cent respectively. According 
to these figures, then, the number of 
women in executive positions increased 
relatively over twice as much as the 
number of men during the last ten 
years. 

Women achieved these gains in 4 of 
the 5 major position classifications. In 
the management and merchandise divi- 
sions, they registered varying percent- 
ages of gain in every single position. 
However, in publicity and sales promo- 
tion, where they made their largest per- 
centage gain for a major position 
classification as a whole, they showed 
gains in but 2 of the 4 positions. In the 
controller’s division, they showed small 
gains as accounts-payable-department 
managers and as auditing-department 
managers. Their largest absolute gain 
was from 850 buyers in 1939 to 1,020 
in 1949. Their largest relative gain was 
as special-events co-ordinator, where 
they jumped from 5 in 1939 to 15 in 
1949, an increase of 200 per cent. On 
the division and general administrative 
level, they registered gains as publicity 
directors and store managers but either 
just broke even or experienced losses 
in the other positions at these levels. 

Undoubtedly, the war years greatly 
enhanced women’s career opportunities 
in business and industry. However, 
there seem to be several excellent rea- 
sons why these career opportunties 
should be more permanent in the retail 
field. For example, 90 per cent of a 
store’s customers and a great majority 

(Continued on page 123) 
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The Lowly Button 


Epwin B. PoMMER 
B. Blumenthal and Company, Inc. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LEADERSHIP 


An ability to recognize business 
trends at their inception and to act 
upon them are important factors in 
establishing leadership in an industry. 
But leadership carries with it many re- 
sponsibilities. For example, once a firm 
has attained this position in its field, 
cognizance of new trends becomes a 
responsibility. 


THE EXPERT IN A FIELD 


Fundamentally, a manufacturer has 
the obligation to help retailers market 
his product. Such an idea would have 
been ridiculed only a relatively few 
years ago. Today, however, the pro- 
gressive manufacturer recognizes that 
he, not the retailer, is the real expert 
when dealing with his product. After 
all, he is its creator: he knows its uses 
and how to care for it; he is handling 
it constantly and, compared to the re- 
tailer, in much larger quantities. Fur- 
ther, to have survived in one of to- 
day’s highly competitive fields of indus- 
try, he must have learned much about 
the sale of his product and have devel- 
oped a generally sound operation. 


MANUFACTURERS’ SHORTSIGHTEDNESS 


But there is still another factor for a 
manufacturer to consider. Not too 
many years ago he assumed that once 
he had moved his stock to the retailer’s 
shelves he was done with it. This repre- 
sented extremely short-range thinking 
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on his part for he failed to recognize 
that a retailer could probably buy no 
more of the product until current stocks 
of it had been moved from the store 
shelves into the hands of consumers, 
But this policy of the manufacturer 
(“Sell the product to the retailer and 
let the latter worry about selling it to 
the ultimate consumer’) has remained 
in vogue in some industries these many 
years, 


A DISCREDITED POLICY 


Currently, this long-ago discredited 
policy is undergoing more _ rapid 
change. The leaders in each industry 
are more and more coming to recog- 
nize that a manufacturer does not sell 
his product to retailers; rather, he sells 
it through retailers. And this change 
in their thinking is bringing about a 
change in their marketing policies and 
procedures. In an increasing number 
of industries, the leaders are develop- 
marketing programs designed to 
assist the retailer in moving their prod- 
ucts into the hands and homes of the 
ultimate users. 


SOME LEADERS IN THEIR FIELDS 


A few examples of this modern type 
of thinking on the part of manufactur- 
ers include Cluett Peabody and Com- 
pany, Inc., and Phillips-Jones Corpo- 
ration in men’s furnishings, Simmons 
Company in bedding, John B. Stetson 
in men’s hats, and B. Blumenthal and 
Company, Inc., in buttons. 
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HIT-AND-MISS MERCHANDISING 


In 1944 it became apparent that 
large and small retailers alike would 
have to pass out of their current stage 
of hit-and-miss merchandising in the 
coming postwar era. They would have 
to seek scientific and proven methods 
whereby they could operate their 
stores and individual departments more 
efficiently if they were to realize reason- 
able profits from their efforts. This 
condition was particularly true with 
buttons, which had never been consid- 
ered so important an item of merchan- 
dise by most retailers and had played 
an almost forgotten part in their over- 
all merchandising schemes. Conse- 
quently, this insignificant place in the 
retailers’ thinking constituted one of 
the biggest obstacles to be overcome 
in developing an improved button 
operation. 


A FORGOTTEN INGREDIENT 


Manufacturers are constantly ex- 
ploring the various methods of sales 
promotion to stimulate the sale of but- 
tons. The more important of these 
methods include national advertising, 
brand-name publicity, promotional tie- 
ins, and special sales. While these 
methods have generally proved their 
worth, they have been unable to per- 
form a task they were neither intended 
nor designed to accomplish. For in- 
stance, they do not concern themselves 
with the retailer’s fundamental prob- 
lem of how to merchandise buttons. 
No one of these sales aids can roll up 
its sleeves, get behind the store counter 
with the salespeople, and get down to 
work by helping to serve the customer 
and take care of stock. 
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OUTMODED RETAIL SALES METHODS 


In the past, buttons were usually 
stocked in glass-fronted drawers in old- 
fashioned fixtures. They were displayed 
on sample cards in fabricoid books, 
either lying on glass counters or shown 
on request. Knowledge on the part of 
a retailer of his actual button sales or 
stock, good or bad, was practically non- 
existent. Reorder business was unsys- 
tematized and advantage was seldom 
taken of “hot” items. Yet with all of 
these handicaps, stores still managed 
to sell buttons and make a_ profit 
doing it. 


LEADERSHIP NEEDED 


No great advancement was made in 
retail button sales methods until 1944, 
when B. Blumenthal and Company de- 
veloped the first La Mode Visual Dis- 
play. This was a flat checkerboard type 
of fixture that could be built at little 
cost into nearly any glass showcase and 
provided the customer with an im- 
proved means of viewing and selecting 
buttons. Progressive department-store 
buyers and merchandise men grasped 
the idea immediately and used it with 
a high measure of success. It was this 
experience that brought into focus the 
crying need of merchants, large and 
small, for leadership in developing 
methods of merchandising buttons 
which would result in increased sales 
and profits. 


A DOCTOR ENGAGED 


Being a recognized leader in the 
field, B. Blumenthal assumed the re- 
sponsibility inherent in its position. It 
took the initiative immediately and en- 
gaged the Russell W. Allen Company, 
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a leading firm of retail sales engineers, 
to ferret out the many aspects of the 
problem and to come up with the right 
answers. The Allen Company’s first 
step was to make a comprehensive sur- 
vey of retail methods of merchandising 
buttons in a cross section of stores 
throughout the country. This intensive 
research required several years to com- 
plete and provided a background of 
factual information that was to prove 
invaluable in arriving at a satisfactory 
solution to the over-all problem. 


INITIAL FINDINGS OF THE SURVEY 


The first important finding of the 
survey was that seven out of every ten 
stores having departmentalized opera- 
tions carried buttons in the notion de- 
partment. From this point, the study 
was broken into two parts: an analysis 
of notion departments with respect to 
buttons and then a breakdown of the 
button classification of merchandise. 


A GOOD TRAFFIC ITEM 


In accomplishing the first of these 
purposes, buttons were compared with 
the average notion department’s classi- 
fications of merchandise with respect to 
sales volume, profit, average sale, sales 
per square foot of selling space, occu- 
pancy expense, promotional expense, 
and traffic. These comparisons showed 
that buttons represented from 8 to 
12 per cent of the total sales vol- 
ume of the notions departments studied 
and also that they were one of the high- 
est profit items in these departments 
due to their high markup, high average 
sale, high sales per square foot of sell- 
ing space, low occupancy expense, and 
practically no advertising or promo- 
tional costs. Further, the comparisons 


proved that buttons produced a higher 
average sale and greater sales per 
square foot of selling space than the 
main floor averages and that buttons 
could be used to draw traffic through 
and past other departments. Facts such 
as these seemed to indicate rather con- 
clusively that buttons were worthy of 
more consideration than stores were 
generally giving them and that the ap- 
plication of scientific merchandising 
methods would probably greatly in- 
crease the profit-making ability of an 
item which was already producing a 
comparatively high return in relation to 
other items of merchandise currently 
being handled by the stores. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BUTTON 
CLASSIFICATION 


The analysis of the button classifica- 
tion was made on the basis of customer 
types and buying habits. The customer 
types finally decided upon for the pur- 
poses of the study were: 

1. Women who make their own 
clothes 

2. Women who refurbish old gar- 
ments 

3. Women who merely desire to re- 
place lost buttons 

4. Women making novelty _ pur- 
chases, such as buttons for earrings, 
scatter pins, and other similar items 

That nearly 60 per cent of all but- 
ton customers belong in the first of 
these categories was the most interest- 
ing fact resulting from this particular 
phase of the study. It indicated defi- 
nitely that stores generally should co- 
ordinate more closely their promo- 
tional efforts of piece goods, patterns, 
and sewing accessories with those of 
decorative and plain buttons. 
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CUSTOMER'S APPROACH TO BUYING 
BUTTONS 


In the study of buying habits it was 
found that the typical customer’s ap- 
proach to the problem of selecting and 
purchasing buttons seemed to resolve 
itself naturally into a definite four-step 
course of action. For instance, in order 
of importance, careful observation in- 
dicated that a woman usually selected 
buttons on the bases of color, size, pat- 
tern, and price range. These findings 
pointed to the need for an analysis of 
existing display methods and to the de- 
sirability of altering current methods 
to suit better the buying habits and 
requirements of customers. 


DISPLAY FIXTURE REQUIREMENTS 


And the problem of display appar- 
ently involved the design of a fixture 
that would fulfill several specific con- 
ditions. The fixture must show the 
greatest practical number of buttons 
per running foot in order to maintain 
and increase the currently high sales 
per square foot of allocated selling 
space. It must give the impression of 
large assortments to draw traffic and 
show buttons by color, size, and style 
to provide for the customer’s con- 
venience. In addition, due to the con- 
stant and sometimes high personnel 
turnover experienced by stores, the fix- 
ture should be so designed and con- 
structed as to make stockkeeping a 
simple, easy, and systematic task. 


THE LA MODE VISUAL SLANT DISPLAY 


The La Mode Visual Slant Display 
fixture was developed around these 
several requirements. A sketch of an 
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individual slant section, the basic unit 
of the fixture, is shown in Figure I. 


Ficure 1. 
The Individual Slant Section 


It is 16 inches wide, 23 inches deep at 
the bottom, 23 inches high at the back, 
and is designed to fit the inside of a 
standard glass showcase. The slanted 
front contains removable metal panels 
to which buttons are fastened, each in 
a separate square. Stock drawers, 
opening to the rear and graduated in 
size from large at the bottom to small 
at the top, are included in the unit. To 
maintain clean basic stocks, it is recom- 
mended to users that the tops of the 
showcases in which the units are in- 
stalled be used for reduced and clear- 
ance items of merchandise. 


DISPLAY UNITS TESTED IN KEY STORES 


These units were made available for 
general use by stores only after their 
practicality and efficiency of design as 
well as their ability to fulfill the dis- 
play conditions previously determined 
had been carefully tested in a number 
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of key stores. In all instances, users of 
the fixture were and are reminded that 
display alone cannot possibly serve as a 
cure-all for ailing button departments. 
Experience has proved rather conclu- 
sively that the roots of such ailments 
have their source in the methods used 
by the individual store in merchandis- 
ing buttons. The fixture can alleviate 
such a condition; it cannot cure it. 


THE INITIAL REPORT ON THE SURVEY 


In November 1945 the completed 
study was published under the title, 
Notions—A Complex Department. It 
was a seventy-page report that graphi- 
cally illustrated and outlined in detail 
the findings of the survey. The report 
was beamed to buyers, merchandise 
managers, and major store executives. 
It was distributed by B. Blumenthal 
on a lending-library basis and was of- 
fered to an executive with the under- 
standing that he would retain it only 
as long as his purposes required and 
then return it to the company for re- 
distribution. Experience proved, how- 
ever, that the report was most effec- 
tively presented by a representative of 
the company’s sales staff, who would 
go over it page by page with the store 
executive concerned. As a result of 
these efforts, the report was generally 
accepted in the trade by the middle of 
1946 as the only basic set of written 
instructions extant on which to base 
an efficient button-department opera- 
tion. In all, this study reached about a 
thousand retail outlets. 


METHODS OF MAKING DISPLAY FIXTURE 
AVAILABLE TO RETAIL STORES 


The procedure developed for making 
the La Mode Visual Slant Display fix- 


ture available to stores was neither 
complicated nor costly and involved a 
matter of choice on the part of a store. 
For instance, blueprints for the con- 
struction of the fixture would be sup- 
plied free of charge to any store re- 
questing them. Or if an individual store 
desired to purchase a ready-made fix- 
ture it might do so from an established 
store-equipment house that had pre- 
viously been supplied with the neces- 
sary blueprints for the construction of 
the unit and with whom arrangements 
had been completed for the manufac- 
ture and selling price of the finished 
unit. By the summer of 1946 twenty- 
one outstanding stores throughout the 
country had installed these units either 
as recommended or adapted to meet 
their individual problems. In addition, 
a large number of other stores included 
plans for the installation of these dis- 
play fixtures in their postwar remodel- 
ing programs. 


NEEDS OF SMALL STORES 


It was evident by the end of 1946 
that although the report had cared 
amply for the needs of the larger de- 
partment stores, the principles and sug- 
gestions it outlined could not be put 
into effect in their entirety by smaller 
stores. Specifically, in the instance of 
the display fixture, its cost of approxi- 


~ mately $500 a unit proved prohibitive 


to the store doing a monthly sales 
volume in buttons of only a few hun- 
dred dollars. This situation was the 
basis for the initiation of research to 
develop an inexpensive unit that would 
meet the needs of the small store. This 
effort resulted in the La Mode Counter 
unit which was introduced to retailers 
early in 1947 through the medium of 
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an illustrated brochure sent out by 
direct mail. 


SOLVING THE COST PROBLEM 


The element of cost again proved 
the important obstacle to overcome if 
small stores were to be able to capitalize 
fully on this newly developed unit. The 
solution finally arrived at was to have 
fifty of the units made up at a time and 
then sell them to the using stores at 
cost. This expedient resulted in reduc- 
ing the price of the unit to a reasonable 
figure and in its being adopted by over 
one hundred fifty stores throughout the 
country. In fact, a number of the stores 
ordered additional units subsequent to 
their initial installations. With the per- 
fection of the La Mode Counter unit, 
the first phase of developing an efficient 
method of merchandising buttons was 
complete. 


A PRACTICAL STOCK-CONTROL SYSTEM 
REQUIRED 


But a second phase of the original 
problem still remained to be solved. 
Merchants needed a practical stock- 
control system that would enable them 
to know the exact status of their but- 
ton stocks at any time. Initial consid- 
erations here seemed to point to the 
fact that any adequate stock-control 
plan for buttons would be dependent 
on two factors, namely, a uniform 
method of stockkeeping and a uniform 
type of display to which the stock 
might be keyed. 


METHODS OF STOCKING BUTTONS 


From experience it was known that 
buttons were generally stocked either 
on cards or loose, the first of these ways 
being the more widely used and the 
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second slowly gaining favor. The La 
Mode fixtures provided for carded but- 
tons to be arranged in the drawers in 
a file index method and for loose but- 
tons to be stocked in small individual 
boxes or cubbyholes. But no stock-con- 
trol system could be predicated on the 
use of these fixtures although the basic 
concepts outlined in the initial report 
on the survey had been widely accepted 
among retailers. A plan developed on 
this basis would have been applicable 
only in the stores that had installed the 
recommended fixtures and their num- 
ber, compared to the total stores con- 
cerned, was relatively small. Conse- 
quently, it was necessary to plan a 
stock-control system that could be 
adapted to the needs of a store using 
any type of button fixture. It was not 
until the end of 1947 that tests proved 
a sound method had been found. 


THE SECOND REPORT 


It was at this time that B. Blumen- 
thal published a second report entitled 
The La Mode Way to Display—Stock 
—Control Buttons. The report was 
prepared as a manual, including de- 
tailed instructions with numerous illus- 
trations, and was divided into the three 
sections listed in the title. 


SECTION ON DISPLAY 


For instance, there was a section on 
display. It included descriptions as well 
as sketches of the recommended fix- 
tures and of their several adaptations 
to suit the requirements of the various 
types of stores. In addition, it was 
shown how stores could use the 
basic insert with existing fixtures and 
thereby effect considerable dollar sav- 
ings. The counter unit for smaller 
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stores was described and pictured. A 
number of photographs of new, out- 
standing button-department installa- 
tions in a cross section of stores 
throughout the country was also in- 
cluded in this section of the report. 


OUTPOST DEPARTMENTS 


During the months intervening be- 
tween the development of the counter 
unit and the issuing of the second re- 
port, an alternate use had been found 
for this type of fixture. The counter 
unit had originally been developed for 
the use of a small store. Suddenly, large 
stores found a use for such units in 
“outpost” departments. For example, 
although the accepted location for but- 
tons is on the main floor in the notion 
department, sound merchandising prac- 
tices dictate that a link should be forged 
between them and yard goods, which 
are mostly located on upstairs floors. 
Consequently, a recommendation had 
been made that a button section be in- 
corporated as an integral part of the 
sewing accessory bar by any depart- 
mentalized store having this type of 
service included in its piece-goods 
department. 


PROVISION FOR CONCURRENT SELECTION 
OF PIECE GOODS AND BUTTONS 


This recommendation was adopted 
by a number of the larger department 
stores with a high measure of success. 
In the event it was not found feasible by 
a store in setting up one of the outpost 
button operations to install the larger 
La Mode Visual Slant Display fixture, 
the counter unit usually proved an ideal 
solution to the problem of providing 
an adequate and representative show- 
ing of buttons in the piece-goods de- 


partment. This service made it possible 
for a customer to select concurrently 
the material and buttons she required 
to make that “dream” outfit. The but- 
tons selected might be purchased later 
in the main-floor button section. 


STOCK KEEPING 


The section on stockkeeping illus- 
trated the two methods of stocking but- 
tons—loose and on cards. It showed 
how carded buttons might be kept in 
a filing card index arrangement and 
how loose buttons might be stocked in 
uniform boxes with the individual item 
keyed to the display in each instance. 


STOCK CONTROL 


It included a full description of the 
stock-control system, detailing how it 
was built around a stock-control card 
kept with the buttons. It was shown 
how the stock-control card was kept in 
place in the instance of carded buttons 
through the provision of a_ special 
pocket in the index and, in the instance 
of loose buttons, by the expedient of 
slotting the individual stock box. 


THE STOCK-CONTROL CARD 


An examination of the stock-control 
card shown in Figures 2 and 3 indi- 
cates the simplicity of its use. The card 
is three inches long and two and five- 
eighths inches wide. Both sides are 
utilized in the operation. For instance, 
the front of the card is used to show 
the style, size, color, manufacturer, sea- 
son, and cost as well as the minimum 
quantity to be stocked, the retail price, 
and the display number or key to its 
display location. The reverse side of the 
card shows the original quantity pur- 
chased, the date it was received, and is 
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ruled to provide spaces for dates of re- 
order, quantities reordered, and dates 
received. 


Ficure 2. 
Stock Control Card (Front) 


MINIMUM 9 PRICE DISPLAY No. 


MFR: 
18] 

STOCK Mode CONTROL 
Ficure 3. 


Stock Control Card (Back) 
STOCK RECORD 


ORIGINAL DATE 
QUANTITY REC'D 

TE Date | DATE 


RESERVE 


BASIS OF OPERATION OF STOCK- 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


The operation of the stock-control 
system is based on the minimum quan- 
tities of each item to be stocked at all 
times. A stock-control card is main- 
tained and kept in the drawer or box 
with each item. In checking, a compari- 
son is made between the actual stock 
of an item on hand and the minimum 
quantity required. When the minimum 
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is reached, this fact as well as the date 
of the last order is given to the buyer. 
From this information it is possible to 
determine the rate of sale of the item 
and whether or not it should be re- 
ordered or closed out. If reordered, the 
date is entered on the card and the 
cycle starts all over again. To ensure 
effective control, the entire stock should 
be checked every two weeks. This task 
can best be accomplished through 
checking a part of the stock daily. 


A WIDE DEMAND FOR REPORT 


The La Mode Way to Display— 
Stock—Control Buttons was released 
on January 1, 1948. The trade was in- 
formed of its availability through the 
medium of advertising carried in three 
trade magazines. Reply coupons were 
attached to these advertisements. In 
addition, direct mail was used to inform 
seventeen hundred store executives 
about the availability of the report. 
Response to these broadcasts was in- 
stantaneous and gratifying. More than 
nine hundred requests for the report 
were received immediately and, within 
a year, over two thousand copies of the 
report had been mailed to persons re- 
questing it. 


INTEREST NOT CONFINED TO 
BUTTON TRADE 


But interest and demand for the 
report was not confined to the button 
industry and to the retail stores selling 
buttons. It created tremendous interest 
among other industries and types of 
retailers. Business schools and colleges 
became interested in it. In all, over one 
hundred fifty outside requests for 
copies of the report were received and 
complied with. They came from such 
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widely divergent businesses as jewelry, 
carpet, watches, hardware, furniture, 
and ready-to-wear retailers, whole- 
salers, and manufacturers. And _ that 
was not all. Several trade magazines 
carried lengthy and comprehensive arti- 
cles explaining the contents of the 
report. An English trade magazine de- 
voted several pages to the sections on 
display and stockkeeping, reproduced 
several of the illustrations, and indi- 
cated the intention of discussing the 
stock-control system more completely 
in a forthcoming issue. A leading mer- 
chandising consultant included a de- 
scription of the contents of the report 
in a text on selling to department 
stores. There were numerous others, 
most of whose names are household 
words, who requested and received 
copies of the report. 


THE PLANNING HEADQUARTERS 


In the three years since the publica- 
tion of the original survey, more than 
three hundred stores throughout the 
country have made use of one or more 
parts of the recommended program and 
many additional stores have indicated 
an intention to do so at the earliest pos- 
sible date. To service these requests 
and to facilitate the purposes of the 
over-all program, a planning headquar- 
ters was established by B. Blumenthal 
in its home office. Through this service, 
hundreds of stores have been provided 
assistance in planning and designing 
new button sections and departments 
or have received answers to their ques- 
tions on these subjects. In some in- 
stances, special fixtures were designed 
and in others long hours were spent 
with store architects planning a depart- 
ment to meet a particular store’s pecu- 


liar requirements. No charge was made 
against any store for any part of this 
service it received. The response to it 
justified the original contention that 
there was a dire need for improved 
methods of retail button distribution 
and that only a leader in the industry 
could initiate an effective program. The 
cost of the program was the price the 
sponsoring company had to pay for its 
position of leadership. 


A BY-PRODUCT 


There were several valuable by- 
products that resulted to the sponsor- 
ing company from the sponsorship of 
the program. For example, while the 
Allen people were doing research in the 
stores, B. Blumenthal took time to 
examine its own operation from the 
point of view of improving its customer 
services. As previously explained, but- 
tons are generally stocked on cards. 
The installation of the new La Mode 
fixtures did not eliminate the necessity 
for resewing buttons on broken cards. 
Great efforts were being made to sim- 
plify and speed retail sales. Why could 
not something be done about the buga- 
boo of time being wasted resewing 
buttons on cards? 


A TIMESAVER 


The La Mode Push Button Card 
developed from the analysis of this 
problem. This is a card bearing either 
twelve or twenty-four perforated discs, 
depending on their size, to which but- 
tons are individually stapled by ma- 
chine. As a button is sold, it is sepa- 
rated from the card by breaking the 
perforations of the disc by which the 
button is fastened to the card. This 
leaves a clean, neat card in stock. To 
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replace a button on a card, scotch tape 
is used. The process simply requires 
that a piece of this adhesive material be 
placed across the back of the opening 
in the card from which the button was 
removed. The back of the button is then 
inserted in the opening and is held in 
place by adherence to the scotch tape. 


TYING MERCHANDISE AND ADVERTISING 
TOGETHER 


The adoption of the La Mode Push 
Button Card was well received by store 
personnel and especially by salespeople 
since it relieved them of an arduous 
task. And it constituted the first radical 
change in button packaging by the com- 
pany in its entire history of about sev- 
enty-two years. Further, the disk pro- 
vided an additional way to tie La Mode 
buttons more closely to the company’s 
extensive program of national advertis- 
ing. This was accomplished by imprint- 
ing the La Mode trade-mark on the 
back of each disk, which of necessity 
stays with a button when it is sold to a 
customer. 


A CLOSER RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS 


An even more valuable by-product 
of the survey resulted to the company 
sponsoring the program. In addition to 
developing methods and establishing 
standards for mechandising buttons 
that resulted in mutual benefits for all 
concerned, the manufacturer gained a 
knowledge of the retailer’s problems 
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and learned to talk retail language. This 
enables him to meet with them on com- 
mon ground and to work with them 
more effectively. 


THE VALUE OF INTELLIGENT RESEARCH 


The conviction that intelligent and 
careful research can solve many of 
the individual and mutual problems of 
the manufacturer and retailer has 
gained considerable stature in the 
minds of all personnel concerned. 
While the initial research and study 
necessary to complete this survey ac- 
complished much, continued research 
based on past experience should prove 
even more profitable. It has proved 
conclusively that the manufacturer and 
retailer working as a team can accom- 
plish much more than if each attempts 
to work out his own salvation in his 
own way. This research type of ap- 
proach to the problem of merchandising 
buttons, which has enjoyed such an 
auspicious beginning, will be continued 
by B. Blumenthal for, in the words of 
its president, Paul Hellman, “We have 
gained new respect for the lowly button 
and those connected with it.” 


Epitor’s Note: This is another in the 
series of articles dealing with the many 
aspects of developing better manufacturer- 
retailer relationships and co-operation 
through research. 

A copy of The La Mode Way to Display 
—Stock—Control Buttons may be obtained 
by writing to B. Blumenthal and Company, 
Inc., 1372-1382 Broadway, New York 
18, N.Y. 


Display: Extra Attention Means 
Extra Sales 


Jean Erwin 
Director of Visual Research, Bliss Display Corporation 


Although display research has re- 
cently made great strides toward clari- 
fying for the merchant the extent of 
his display audience, little has been 
done to investigate factors of basic in- 
terest in the design of the display it- 
self. This information is indeed of 
fundamental importance. Poorly de- 
signed displays will naturally attract 
less attention and will consequently be 
of less influence in selling merchandise. 

During the pre-Easter season of this 
year the Bliss Display Corporation 
conducted an interior display test in 
the main floor women’s shoe depart- 
ment of the Frederick Loeser Com- 
pany, Brooklyn. This test made a defi- 
nite step toward the analysis of dis- 
play composition. The results are far 
from conclusive, but they do give a 
working basis for display design. 
Future tests will explore the findings 
more fully. It is hoped that this initial 
effort will serve as a foundation for 
subsequent studies along the lines sug- 
gested here. 

Through the use of traffic-count tests 
and sales analysis, the project at- 
tempted to answer five questions that 
are of interest to the management and 
merchandise divisions as well as to the 
display department. 

1. What are the characteristics of 
the traffic that circulates around a 
main floor women’s shoe department? 

2. Is the display of a shoe against a 
contrasting background more effective 
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in attracting the attention of passing 
traffic than the display of the shoe 
alone? 

3. What single element of design 
when used in contrast on a background 
will best serve to attract the attention 
of passing traffic? 

4. What type of shoe receives the 
most attention from passing traffic ? 

5. Do sales results bear out the con- 
clusions reached in other phases of the 
study ? 

The first four questions were an- 
swered through the application of the 
traffic-analysis technique and, for this 
reason, a word of explanation about the 
test location and methods used is 
necessary. 

The main floor women’s shoe depart- 
ment of Loeser’s is to the left of the 
Livingston Street entrance to the store. 
Since this entrance has access to the 
Independent Subway lines there is a 
great deal of traffic moving along the 
main double aisle which passes the shoe 
department (Figure 1). Traffic along 
the main aisle on the side nearest the 
shoe department was the only traffic 
counted in these tests. Displays to be 
tested were set up on the corner of two 
adjoining shoes cases, one of which 
faced the main aisle, the other facing a 
secondary aisle. Traffic clockers stood 
near an entrance to the shoe stockroom 
in such a position that they had a clear 
view of the test location without ob- 
structing traffic. 
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Ficure 1. 


Plan of the Main Floor Women’s Shoe Department at Loeser’s 
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Traffic counts were made over a 
two-week period for six hours each day, 
from 10:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and from 
2:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.m. On Thursday 
nights an additional count was made 
from 6:00 p.m. to 8:00 p.m. All clock- 
ing was done with mechanical hand 
counters. 

For the purposes of this study store 
traffic was classified into four groups: 

1. Passers: all traffic passing the test 
location during the clocking period 

2. Lookers: all those who turn their 
heads to look at the test display 

3. Stoppers: all those who stop in 
front of the test display 

4. Examiners: all those who touch 
or pick up the merchandise in the test 
display 

By definition these classifications are 
not mutually exclusive; one person 
may be counted in all four groups. For 
example, a stopper is also classified as 
a passer and a looker. 

Children were not counted since they 
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were not considered potential custom- 
ers for the merchandise shown. 

What are the characteristics of the 
traffic that circulates around the main 
floor women’s shoe department? Dur- 
ing the two-week period of the study 
(with thirty-eight hours of clocking 
time per week) 43,972 people moved 
along the main aisle past the shoe de- 
partment. Of these, 21,982 were going 
into the store and 21,990 were moving 
toward the entrance—a difference of 
only eight people! 

A traffic breakdown by days shows 
Thursday (including Thursday night) 
as the most important day, receiving 
23 per cent of the total traffic for each 
week. Saturday was, of course, im- 
portant, getting about 21 per cent of 
each weekly total, and Friday was the 
low day for both weeks with about 10 
per cent of the weekly traffic. 

Morning traffic passed the depart- 
ment at the rate of 510 people per 
hour, with a larger percentage going 
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Ficure 2. 


Average Daily Traffic Pattern 
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into the store. Afternoon traffic re- 
versed the direction of flow. About 53 
per cent of the 610 people per hour 
were moving toward the entrance. 
Figure 2 shows the average daily- 
traffic pattern. 

Thursday-night traffic was excep- 
tionally heavy, as is shown by Figure 
2. An average of 912 people per hour 
passed the department during the clock- 
ing period, and about 55 per cent of 
these were moving toward the entrance. 

This Thursday-night traffic is es- 
pecially significant. It is shopping traf- 
fic; a large percentage of the weekly 
volume of the department is done in 
that short selling period. If this trat- 
fic is in a shopping mood, why not 
show impulse items where passers will 
be most likely to see them? The display 
of sandals, play shoes, and some of the 


less expensive platform shoes along 
the main aisle would probably increase 
Thursday-night sales even further. 

Is the display of a shoe against a 
contrasting background more effective 
in attracting the attention of passing 
traffic than the display of the shoe 
alone? To answer this question, Thurs- 
day-night traffic was analyzed accord- 
ing to its reactions to two controlled 
display situations: 

1.A navy blue kid shoe was dis- 
played against a bright red background 
measuring 1 foot 2 inches by 1 foot 
4 inches. 

2. The same shoe was shown alone 
on the counter. 

In each case the test shoe was 
shown on a flesh-colored plastic shoe 
form, and a small sign card giving the 
name of the shoe and its price was 
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placed in front. The same test location 
was used for each display method. The 
two display situations were alternated 
so that each had an equal opportunity 
to attract passing traffic. 

Of the 3,647 people that passed the 
test location, 15 per cent looked at the 
shoe displayed there whether it was 
shown against a background or alone 
on a counter. But for every 10 people 
who looked at the shoe alone on the 
counter nearly 13 people looked at the 
shoe displayed against a contrasting 
background, a 25 per cent increase in 
lookers. Displaying the shoe against a 
contrasting background caused a 53 
per cent increase in stoppers and a 77 
per cent increase in the number of ex- 
aminers. A summary of these results is 
shown in Table I. 

Such percentage differences, although 
they appear small, represent significant 
numbers of people even when the 
Thursday-night audience only is con- 
sidered. It may be reasonably assumed 
that examiners, people who actually 
touch or pick up the merchandise on 
display, are definitely interested. The 
time consumed in examining the shoe 
gives the salesman a good opportunity 
to approach an individual who is cer- 
tainly in the proper frame of mind to 
become a customer. Assuming that the 
shoe had been displayed against a back- 
ground for the entire period of the test, 
the 1 per cent difference in examiners 


between the two methods would have 
given the better display an additional 
thirty-six examiners, thirty-six more 
people who were sufficiently interested 
in the shoe to stop and touch it. Such a 
background is simple and inexpensive 
to construct, and certainly its cost is 
more than covered by its value in gain- 
ing attention. 

What single element of design, when 
used in contrast on a background, will 
best serve to attract the attention of 
passing traffic? A navy blue kid shoe 
was placed on each of six different dis- 
play units in turn, and the traffic pass- 
ing the test location was analyzed six 
hours each day for two weeks. 

All the display units used had the 
same basic design. A background of a 
quarter-inch panel 1 foot 2 inches by 1 
foot 4 inches was fastened to a base of 
34 inch pine, 1 foot 2 inches long and 5 
inches wide. The backgrounds of these 
units were varied in each case to show 
contrast in five basic elements of de- 
sign: line, shape, texture, color, and 
value. 

The following list gives the specifi- 
cations of each unit as it was set up to 
contrast with the navy blue shoe dis- 
played on it. 

Unit A: Color and value contrast. 
Unit painted high value of 
red-orange gloss paint 

Unit B: Value contrast. Unit paint- 
ed in off-white gloss paint 


TABLE I 


Shoe Displayed Against Background vs. Shoe Alone on Counter 


Situation 


Shoe against background 


Total audience: 3,647 


Lookers Stoppers Examiners 

(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
13.5 3.4 1.3 
16.9 5.2 2.3 


All percentages based on total passers for each display situation 
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Unit C: Texture contrast. Back- 
ground covered with 
shredded natural sponge. 
Entire unit painted flat 
navy blue 

Over forty thousand people were 
classified in this test. Table III sum- 
marizes their reactions to the different 
contrasting elements. 

Unit D: Shape contrast. Back- 
ground of progressively 
smaller projecting rectan- 
gles. Entire unit painted 
navy blue gloss. 

Unit E: Line contrast. Unit painted 
off-white gloss. Expanded 
metal grill painted navy 
blue placed over back- 
ground. 

Unit F: Color contrast. Unit 
painted very low value of 
red gloss paint. 

Note that all but Unit A are designed 
to present a single element of contrast. 
To guard against the introduction of an 
additional contrasting element the navy 
blue shoe was not placed on a shoe 
form. 

Unit E (line contrast) presented a 
difficult problem since it is impossible 
to show contrast in line without in- 
volving a second contrasting element. 
For example, navy blue lines on a white 
background introduce the element of 
value contrast, but navy blue lines on a 
navy blue background would present 
no contrast at all. As a consequence, 
results obtained for this display cannot 
be considered accurate for a unit show- 
ing a single contrasting element. 

The displays were changed every 
hour to eliminate possible variations in 


traffic. Table II shows a typical weekly 
rotation schedule in which the display 
units are referred to by letter. 

Value contrast (Unit B), showing 
the navy blue shoe against an off-white 
background, proved to be the most 
effective single element in attracting 
lookers. This unit received 14 per cent 
more lookers than the average display. 
A combination of color and value con- 
trast (showing the shoe against the 
bright red background of Unit A) pro- 
duced 18 per cent more lookers than 
the average unit. 

The shredded sponge background of 
Unit C (texture contrast) got 33 per 
cent more stoppers than the average 
unit, while Unit A (color and value 
contrast) and Unit C produced 18 per 
cent and 19 per cent more examiners, 
respectively. 

Although positive conclusions can- 
not be made after this single test, the 
results given here indicate that mer- 
chandise should be displayed against a 
background which contrasts with it in 
color, value, and texture. Additional 
studies must of course be made. A repe- 
tition of this test using different mer- 
chandise is desirable, and studies of the 
relative attention value of various com- 
binations of these elements should fol- 
low. Certainly contrast is important to 
display, and apparently color, value, 
and texture contrasts are most impor- 
tant. 

What type of shoe receives the most 
attention from passing traffic? In this 
test a navy blue kid pump and a navy 
blue kid platform shoe with ankle strap 
were shown on a series of contrasting 
backgrounds. These shoes were chosen 
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Total audience: 40,325 
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Taste II 
Typical Weekly Rotation Schedule 
Time Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 
A B D E F 
C D E F A B 
D E F A B Cc 
E F A B D 
F A B D E 
III 
Traffic Reactions to Six Different Displays 
Display Lookers Stoppers Examiners 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Total audience : 40,325 
All percentages based on total passers for each unit 
IV 
Staple Pump vs. Impulse-Appeal Platform 
Shoe Lookers Shoppers iners 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) (Per Cent) 


All percentages based on total passers for each shoe 


as representing a best-selling staple 
item and an item with definite inpulse 
appeal. 

The analysis of 40,325 people shows 
the percentage results presented in 
Table IV. The pump received 14 per 
cent more lookers than the platform, 39 
per cent more stoppers, and 22 per cent 
more examiners. 

This test is obviously valid only for 
the store in which it is conducted since 
a different type of store traffic might 
prefer the platform to the pump. The 
increased stoppers and examiners can 
be accounted for only on the basis of 
traffic preference. 
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Do sales results bear out the conclu- 
sions reached in other phases of the 
study? Sales of the two shoes used in 
the display tests were analyzed during 
a four-week period. 

1. One week before the display tests 
were made 

2. The two weeks when the tests 
were being conducted 

3.One week after the study was 
completed 

The pump had a full stock in sizes, 
colors, and heel heights while the plat- 
form had a low stock in both sizes and 
colors. 
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TABLE V 
Sales Results—Four-Week Analysis 
Dates Pump Platform 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
Second week of test (March 21-26) ...........cccceesecccecces 284 95 
Week after test (March 28-April 2) ........0cccsccccccccreces 126 30 
TABLE VI 
Sales Compared to Department |’ olume 
Dates Pump Platform 
(Per Cent) (Per Cent) 
First week of test (March 14-19) ....... 11.3 7.4 
Second week of test (March 21-26) .........ccccceeccccccccceeees 135 4.7 


Table V shows what happened over 
the four-week analysis period. Sales 
during the week before the test were 
arbitrarily taken as 100 per cent. The 
two displayed shoes showed an average 
sales increase of 81 per cent during the 
two weeks of the test period. Sales of 
the best-seller pump increased 150 per 
cent during the two-week test period 
while sales of the impulse-appeal plat- 
form shoe increased 15 per cent, even 
though stocks were low. 

Table VI shows the relationship of 
sales of the two shoes to the volume 
of the whole department. Note that 
volume drops off appreciably after the 
shoes are taken off the test displays. 

All of the sales increase during the 
test period cannot be attributed to the 
feature display of these shoes. The pre- 
Easter season might account for a 
fairly rapid rise in sales, but Easter can 
hardly take all the credit for a jump of 
116 per cent in sales of the pump in one 
week. 

The consistent decrease in sales of 
the platform shoe after the first test 
week was due to the dwindling stock. 


By the week after the test, stocks of the 
platform were practically nonexistent. 
Such is not the case for the pump, 
however. This staple item still had 
fairly full stocks the week after the 
tests were over, yet there was an enor- 
mous drop in sales in what should have 
been the best Easter sales period. There 
is no adequate way to account for the 
change in volume during the sales- 
analysis period except by giving credit 
to the feature-display method used. 

The results in all tests described 
here are sufficiently dramatic to war- 
rant attention in spite of the explora- 
tory nature of the research. This brief 
study makes it possible to formulate 
rules which should be confirmed and 
amplified in future tests: 

1. Feature your best merchandise in 
good traffic locations, keeping in mind 
the quantity, direction, and position of 
store traffic. 

2. Display your best merchandise 
against simple backgrounds which con- 


trast strongly with it in color, value,. 


and texture. 


How Fair Are Fair Trade Laws? 


LAWRENCE C. LOcCKLEY 


Professor of Marketing, Graduate School of Business Administration, New York University 


The spirit of the American tempera- 
ment is one of fair play. Traditionally, 
we are sympathetic toward the under- 
dog. We are inspired by the rags-to- 
riches story, wherever we find it. And 
we are suspicious of great wealth or 
economic power, however much we 
may admire the ability and persever- 
ance that makes it possible. Moreover, 
we are a trustful people, inclined to 
believe that all that glitters, though it 
may not be gold, must be at least 
heavily plated. 

During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, when business morals 
were still in a rudimentary state of 
evolution and the expanding economy 
offered opportunities for the monopo- 
lization of resources that should be- 
long to the people, antitrust legislation 
was needed. And because there are 
rogues among every group of human 
beings legislation against fraud and 
deception has been needed. 

It has been these two sets of factors 
that have afforded. precedent for much 
of our legislation to “maintain competi- 
tion” and to do sq in the public inter- 
est. The Robinson-Patman Act, which 
attempts to prevent discriminatory pric- 
ing so that the little fellow will have a 
chance, and the state fair trade laws, 
which attempt to prevent price cutting 
so that the little fellow may survive 
against the competition of larger firms, 
are the major evidences of legislative 
concern for the maintenance of compe- 
tition. 

Actually, the question of present im- 
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portance to the public interest is 
whether this legislation does not stifle 
competition and hold an umbrella over 
the inefficient and the marginal busi- 
ness firms. 

Actually, what is competition? And 
is it in the public interest ? And if it is, 
how can it be “maintained” ? 

Bleakly stated, competition is the at- 
tempt of two or more business firms 
to obtain a greater share of a given 
market for themselves. It may be the 
rivalry that exists between firms selling 
the same types of merchandise as in the 
case of department stores in the same 
shopping area. Or it may be the rivalry 
of different interests to obtain a prior 
lien on the consumer dollar, as in the 
case of the automobile industry and the 
construction industry. The basis of 
competition is the attempt on the part 
of rival vendors to offer equivalent 
goods and services at a lower price, to 
offer more attractive merchandise, or 
to surround the offer for sale with 
greater convenience or attractiveness. 

In the case of new items or of un- 
branded or privately branded merchan- 
dise, equivalence is difficult to establish. 
It is among such items that nontangible 
factors such as institutional prestige, 
vendor advertising, and aggressive 
sales tactics come to the fore. It is here, 
too, that misrepresentation has its 
greatest opportunity because the mer- 
chandise is not comparable with other 
merchandise, at least for the typical, 
uninformed buyer. And it is here that 
legislation to maintain competition is 
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difficult to apply because of this same 
nonequivalence. In fact, the motive on 
the part of the merchant for offering 
privately branded merchandise is to 
attain some degree of distinctiveness 
of offering, some degree of monopoly, 
and some escape from price competi- 
tion. 

In the case of known merchandise 
of established brand and responsible 
manufacturer sponsorship, there is no 
difference in quality or in specification. 
Campbell’s tomato soup is the same 
product whether sold in a small inde- 
pendent grocery in Abilene, Kansas, or 
in a supermarket in Baltimore. And it 
is here that price differences can be 
ascertained and proved. Moreover, it 
is here that the legislation to maintain 
competition is applied. 

Of particular interest, then, is the 
working of competition among compet- 
ing manufacturers offering equivalent 
goods or services because the focus of 
this competition is inevitably on price. 
If the manufacturer’s attempts to offer 
his wares at lower and lower prices are 
in the direction of public interest, it 
may be difficult to show that a curtail- 
ment of these attempts is socially, or 
commercially, desirable. The same state- 
ment can be made concerning competi- 
tion at the retail level. Historically, the 
approach to price reduction has been 
the introduction of greater efficiency in 
manufacturing and in all phases of mar- 
keting, including the retail function. 

These increases in efficiency have 
often required a gamble of assets. 
Firms have increased the scale of pro- 
duction in order to reduce unit costs, 
whether of manufacture or of market- 
ing. With competition focused, as it has 
been, on price, advertising expenditures 


have been impossible unless they have 
been more than covered by increased 
sales volumes and by production econo- 
mies of large-scale manufacture. In the 
same way, quality has improved. Dec- 
ade by decade, the quality of such mer- 
chandise as men’s suits, shoes, automo- 
biles, and electric appliances has been 
improved—all with the intention of 
attracting a greater consumer following. 

It might be possible to feel that busi- 
ness enterprises which have invested 
money and time in manufacturing and 
marketing betterments might have 
earned some sort of vested interest in 
their gains. Actually, this has not been 
the result because they have been faced 
with the constant pressure of competi- 
tors for the same markets and have 
had to maintain their positions with 
continually improved performance. 

And the net result of this struggle 
for survival among competitors has 
been a more abundant supply of better 
quality merchandise—a higher stand- 
ard of living—for the American public. 
This would appear to be in the public 
interest ! 

Legislation to hold down the con- 
sumer dividends from competition has 
certainly not been due to public de- 
mand. The public likes lower prices 
and better merchandise. Much of it has 
come from the also rans in the competi- 
tive race. The manufacturer who can- 
not sell his soup to a public which pre- 
fers Campbell or Heinz is very likely 
to appeal for help. The canner whose 
peaches do not meet with consumer 
preference will carry his competitive 
appeal to his representative if he cannot 
get his potential customer to listen to 
him. 

Particularly in the case of compe- 
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tition between retails firms is the dis- 
parity in efficiency apparent. The small 
grocer whose operating expense may 
amount to 25 per cent cannot compete 
on even terms with the well-run super- 
market that can sell profitably on a 
margin of 14 per cent. The sad aspect 
of this comparison, of course, is that 
there are many marginal “mom-and- 
pop” stores, each representing two or 
more votes and each eager for pro- 
tection from the efficient merchant— 
whose efficiency may have been the de- 
cisive factor in making him large. 

Yet when legislation forces a price 
structure that allows the marginal re- 
tailer to operate, the efficient retailer 
is given a larger margin than he needs 
and, at the same time, is denied the op- 
portunity to compete. And the con- 
sumer is required to pay more for his 
purchases than he need pay. In other 
words, the consumer bears an indirect 
tax-like burden to keep the inefficient, 
marginal firm in business. Paying more, 
he can buy fewer items with his week’s 
pay, and his lower demand decreases 


the volume of employment. That does 
not seem to be in the direction of pub- 
lic interest. 

As it has been stated in the forego- 
ing paragraphs, the case for price- 
maintenance legislation seems inde- 
fensible. Actually, it may not be so. It 
may be socially desirable to penalize the 
efficient, to penalize the consumer, and 
to penalize the factory or the farm 
worker in order to maintain the small, 
inefficient businessman in his business. 
It may be the only way of keeping this 
little fellow off public support by direct 
dole. 

The point at issue, then, is not that 
fair trade laws are necessarily bad. It 
is that they do not maintain, but in- 
stead, suppress competition. If we 
scrape the gilt off the brick, the public 
may still want to buy it as a brick. We 
should, then, let the public realize the 
implications of fair trade laws, and de- 
cide, through the usual process of 
gradual crystallization of opinion, how 
it prefers to support the submarginal 
businessman. 


Women Executives in Retailing 
(Continued from page 103) 


of its employees are women. Since 
women should know best what women 
want, it is not unreasonable to assume 
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that they are at least as well qualified 
as men to direct the activities of organi- 
zations providing their wants. As the 
title of Estelle Hamburger’s book indi- 
cates, “It’s a woman’s business.” 


| 

| 
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Effective Training for Small Business 


The Retail Jewelry Trade and Education 
Meet the Challenge 


S. GRANT CONNER 
Director, Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking 


A timely and successful employee 
training program for retail stores that 
warrants the attention of business 
executives was recently conducted in 
New York City. It was an intensive 
two weeks’ course that was offered dur- 
ing June 1949 by New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing and the 
Joseph Bulova School of Watchmaking 
and was developed to meet the special 
needs of persons employed in retail 
jewelry stores. Twenty-six persons, 
coming from eighteen different states 
and the Dominion of Canada, were en- 
rolled for the course. 


NEED FOR TRAINING 


Business has long felt the need of 
training its executive and sales person- 
nel. This need exists in all organiza- 
tions regardless of whether they are 
large or small. However, large organi- 
zations more often recognize the need 
and, due to their greater resources, are 
able and willing to conduct their own 
training programs. Small establish- 
ments, which incidentally employ the 
majority of workers, generally have 
neither sufficient workers individually 
nor sufficient resources to warrant spe- 
cial training activities of their own. Yet 
their employee training needs are 
equally as great if not greater than 
those of the larger firms. 
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CUSTOM-BUILT TRAINING 


ever-increasing challenge to 
modern business lies in the fact that 
present-day practices do not permit 
leisurely, pick-up training methods. 
Employees must be carefully selected 
and their training must be direct, pro- 
ductive, and economical of time. These 
goals can only be achieved when a sub- 
stantial amount of the training is “‘cus- 
tom built” for specific business needs, 
And practical answers to the many 
facets of the problem related to develop- 
ing a training program to meet a par- 
ticular situation are to be found in an 
examination of the Jewelry-Store Man- 
agement and Merchandising Program 
offered at New York University this 
past summer. 

For example, answers will be sup- 
plied to such questions about this par- 
ticular program as: How did the idea 
for the program originate? What agen- 
cies co-operated in developing it? How 
was the program developed? How did 
it operate? What was included in the 
program? Can a short, intensive pro- 
gram be made effective? Will business 
leaders take time to participate on an 
industry-wide basis? Was the program 
successful ? How much did it cost? Can 
the pattern be adapted and applied to 
another field of business? How and 
where can a group of merchants obtain 
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assistance in developing such a program 
for their particular field of endeavor ? 


INITIAL STEPS IN DEVELOPING PROGRAM 


The urgent need for such a training 
program and the possibility of conduct- 
ing it was discussed first with Dr. 
Charles M. Edwards, Jr., dean, New 
York University School of Retailing, 
by the trustees of the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking. As a result of 
these discussions, a preliminary pro- 
posal outlining a suggested course was 
developed by the School of Retailing 
and submitted to the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking and, in turn, 
to the executive committees of the 
American National Retail Jewelers As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Credit Jewelers, and to a number of 
prominent jewelers to obtain their 
reactions. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AGREE TO 
SPONSOR PROGRAM 


Discussions of the proposed training 
program were held in Chicago and New 
York and disclosed sufficient interest 
to warrant further consideration. A 
general conference, in which educa- 
tional and business representatives par- 
ticipated, was finally held in New York. 
At this meeting the plan received en- 
thusiastic and unanimous approval. 
Both trade associations agreed to co- 
operate with the two educational insti- 
tutions in the conduct of the proposed 
training program. 


POLICIES ESTABLISHED 


During this conference the counsel 
of business leaders and trade associa- 
tions was also solicited in establishing 
general policies regarding the length 
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of the course, the major fields of sub- 
ject matter to be offered, the approxi- 
mate time distribution among the sub- 
jects, and the cost of the training. An 
advisory committee consisted of Dean 
Edwards, President Maurice Adel- 
sheim and Mr. Charles T. Evans, the 
executive secretary, of the American 
National Retail Jewelers Association, 
President Hyman A. Goldberg and 
Mr. William Wagner, the executive 
secretary, of the National Association 
of Credit Jewelers, Mr. Kenneth I. 
Van Cott, of Van Cott, Jeweler, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., Mr. Meyer Barr, of 
Barr's Jewelers and Silversmiths, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., and Col. Harry D. Hen- 
shel, a trustee, of the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking. Also at this 
meeting Mr. Joseph M. Goloff, a grad- 
uate fellow in the School of Retailing of 
New York University and S. Grant 
Conner were appointed as a committee 
of two and instructed to proceed with 
planning the details for the conduct of 
the program within the general policies 
approved by the advisory committee. 


PUBLICITY 


The first step of the planning com- 
mittee was to fix the dates for the con- 
duct of the course. An information 
brochure describing the course and 
furnishing instructions for applying for 
admission was prepared and approved 
by the advisory committee. The bro- 
chure was printed in an attractive form 
and mailed out by each of the national 
trade associations to their memberships, 
a total of approximately twelve thou- 
sand persons and firms throughout the 
United States. Provisions were also 
made for an admissions committee con- 
sisting of Dr. Elmer O. Schaller, pro- 
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fessor of retailing, School of Retailing, 
New York University, Mr. Charles T. 
Evans, and Mr. William Wagner to 
receive and approve applications for 
acceptance. 


ENROLLMENT LIMITED 


To assure adequate instruction for 
all, the program was designed to pro- 
vide intensive training for a maximum 
of twenty-five persons. The general 
plan was to limit enrollment to em- 
ployers and to such of their employees 
as they desired to enroll for the course. 
Quite early, it became apparent that 
there would be more applicants than 
could be accommodated. The quota of 
twenty-five was filled and alternates 
were selected to stand by to fill any last 
minute vacancies that might occur. In 
all, approximately one hundred appli- 
cations for enrollment in the course 
were received and processed. 


INSTRUCTORS FROM FIELDS OF 
RETAILING AND EDUCATION 


In planning the instruction, emphasis 
was placed on developing a course that 
would provide the students with a back- 
ground of information about the basic 
principles of retail jewelry-store opera- 
tion and management and acquaint 
them with the current practices and 
procedures in the field. It was to be a 
course in which theory and practice 
were to be blended through the judi- 
cious employment of outstanding busi- 
ness and educational leaders in retail 
jewelry-store operation. The training 
provided for four distinct types of 
activities. 


ACTIVITY I. ADVANCED PREPARATION 


For example, each accepted applicant 


was requested to bring to the school 
such information about his store or de- 
tails of its operation as he felt might 
prove beneficial to the group as a whole 
or he desired to have reviewed critically 
by various members of the instructional 
staff. Specifically, it was suggested that 
each applicant bring such items as 
samples of advertising and sales-pro- 
motion literature, examples of account- 
ing and credit-control forms, and infor- 
mation regarding stock-control systems 
and buying policies. 


ACTIVITY II. LECTURES, DISCUSSIONS, 
AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


Next, classes were held daily from 
9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m., Monday 


through Friday, during the entire time — 
the program was in session, June 20 to © 


July 1. They met at either New 
York University School of Retailing 
or at the Joseph Bulova School of 
Watchmaking. To create the most ideal 


learning situation for the group of ma- | 


ture businessmen enrolled for the 
course, the classroom was arranged in 
an informal manner and made as com- 
fortable as possible. Attendance records 
were kept for all sessions, and it is 
worthy to note that there were no ab- 
sentees at any meeting. 


ACTIVITY III. FIELD TRIPS 


Then, field trips were planned to en- 


able the students to obtain firsthand — 


knowledge of the products they sold 
and the methods used in the trade. 
These trips included visits to jewelry- 
and watch-manufacturing plants, pre- 
cious-stone exhibitions, diamond-cut- 
ting establishments, and retail jewelry 
stores. 
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STRYAMLINED REGISTRATION 


The usual registration formali- 
ties were streamlined and simplified 
through the co-operation of various 
university departments. These neces- 
sary details were taken care of during 
an informal breakfast given by the 
School of Retailing on the morning of 
the opening day of the program. 


THE PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION 


The advisory committee considered 
long and carefully the specific units of 
instruction to be included in the course 
and the amount of time to be aliowed 
for each. Table I shows the committee’s 
final determination of these items as 
well as the amount of time actually al- 
located to each unit of instruction. 


ACTIVITY IV. TRAINING MANUAL 


Lastly, each student was furnished 
with an attractively embossed loose-leaf 
binder in which to keep lecture notes 
and material given him during the 
course. This material was intended to 
serve as a handy reference for the 
student upon his return home. 


CERTIFICATES AWARDED 


As the training program had begun 
informally around a breakfast table, it 
was brought to a close in the same 
friendly manner around a luncheon 
table. The final session included lunch- 
eon at the Bulova Watch Company’s 
Chalet followed by a brief closing pro- 
gram. During the ceremonies a repre- 
sentative of the students gave a brief 
evaluation of the program from their 
point of view. Another representative 
of the group presented letters of appre- 
ciation, signed by all members of the 
class, to the Dean of New York 
University School of Retailing and to 
the Director of the Joseph Bulova 
School of Watchmaking. Following a 
brief inspirational talk by Mr. Ardé 
Bulova, chairman of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Bulova Watch Company 
and founder of the Bulova School, cer- 
tificates of completion were presented 
to all members of the training group. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SHORT 
INTENSIVE PROGRAMS 


There is much evidence in business 


TABLE I 


Allocation Training Time 


Unit or Instruction 


Orientation: history and future of the jeweler; 

management and operating problems ....... 
Advertising and sales promotion ............... 
Selling and merchandise information ........... 
Buying and merchandising 
Store policies and customer relations........... 
Credit management and accounting ............ 
Personnel training and management ........... 
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Time DistrisuTION 


(Per Cent) 

Suggested Used 
15— 20 15 
20 — 20 20 
20 — 25 25 
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and industry testifying to the effective- 
ness of intensive training programs. 
They have long been used with marked 
success in steel, automotive, and house- 
hold-appliance manufacturing and in 
the sales and service fields. They are 
also common in large merchandising 
organizations where inservice training 
is accepted as a management responsi- 
bility. The similarity of work back- 
grounds and interests, the maturity of 
the trainees, and the incentive resulting 
from evidence of employer confidence— 
all contribute to a high and sustained 
student interest and participation. 


RESULTS OF STUDENT-EVALUATION 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


And there is every evidence that 
the Retail Jewelry Store Manage- 
ment and Merchandising Program, of- 
fered through the co-operation of 
merchants, trade associations, manu- 
facturers, and educational institutions, 
was equally as successful as the short 
intensive training programs popularized 
by business and industry during the 
war. For example, the results of an 
evaluation questionnaire sent to the 
students completing the course indicate 
a high degree of satisfaction on their 
parts with the program in which they 
participated. Again, the general satis- 
faction expressed with it during a panel 
discussion of the training program at 
the Chicago Convention of the National 
Association of Credit Jewelers attests 
the effectiveness of this intensive type 
of training effort. Further, the de- 
sirability of sending promising store 
personnel to such training programs 
for short periods when business is nor- 
mally dull appeals to the businessman. 

And, lastly, every businessman and 


educator knows that the shorter the 
lapse of time betwen instruction and its 
application the better. This is a basic 
principle of training. The short, inten- 
sive type of program applies it most 
effectively. 


BUSINESS LEADERS WILL PARTICIPATE 
IN SUCH A PROGRAM 


The descriptive brochure prepared 
in connection with the conduct of this 
program contained the statement, “The 
faculty will be drawn from specialists 
on the staff of New York University 
School of Retailing, supplemented by 
authorities from the jewelry industry.” 

From the earliest discussions with 
executive committees of the trade asso- 
ciations, great emphasis was placed 
upon the importance of having business 
leaders serve as instructors during the 
conduct of the program. The basic pur- 
pose was to focus the training on retail 
jewelry-store practices and problems. 
It would also tend to secure greater 
support for the program. 


BUSINESS CONTRIBUTES NINETEEN 
INSTRUCTORS 


The final schedule showed that nine- 
teen visiting instructors would be 
needed to supplement the twelve from 
the School of Retailing faculty. The 
advisory committee assumed responsi- 
bility to secure these nineteen instruc- 
tors from among the leaders in the 
trade. This turned out to be a sizable 
task since not all of the businessmen 
invited to participate as instructors 
came from New York City. The final 
list of instructors included men from 
such points as Cleveland, Detroit, Seat- 
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tle, and Philadelphia, and it must be 
remembered that these men contributed 
their time and money to come to New 
York. The enthusiasm, co-operation 
and down-to-earth contribution made 
by these businessmen and_business- 
women were a most gratifying aspect 
of the program. 

Yes, business leaders will take the 
time to participate in a realistic educa- 
tional program that is custom built to 
meet their specific needs! 


ELEMENTS OF SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS 


Successful training and _ successful 
business have numerous elements in 
common. Among them are such items 
as a need for the training, a well-pre- 
pared plan, adequate and appropriate 
publicity, care and thoroughness in 
planning instructional and operational 
schedules, the selection of trainees who 
are interested and able to profit from 
the instruction, the selection and direc- 
tion of competent instructors, and 
careful attention to executing opera- 
tional and instructional plans. An 
effort was made to include all these 
elements in the program for the 
jewelry-store people. 


STUDENTS NEED SPECIFIC TRAINING 


An example of the need for this prac- 
tical down-to-earth type of training was 
expressed by one of the students, a 
young man who had recently com- 
pleted a merchandising course in a 
Southwestern state university. As he 
put it, “The course I just finished was 
a good one but it was developed around 
the operations of the large department 
store. I have just gone into my father’s 
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jewelry store and so much of what I 
studied does not fit our store.” 

It is true also that many persons 
enter employment in retail jewelry 
stores without any kind of business 
training. Theoretical preparation is 
sometimes sacrificed in favor of hon- 
esty, personality, and other desirable 
and important character traits. 


ASSISTANCE OF BUSINESS LEADERS 


The development of a sound general 
plan will be assured if responsible 
leaders in the business are given a voice 
in the planning. The most appropriate 
way in which they can contribute such 
assistance is through an advisory com- 
mittee. That the retail jewelry program 
enlisted the fullest co-operation of the 
jewelers and their associations is evi- 
denced by the scope of the program and 
the successful recruitment and partici- 
pation of leaders from the trade. Suc- 
cessful business people are generally 
good judges of the training programs 
intended to function in their fields of 
endeavor. 


ATTRACTIVE AND FORCEFUL ADVERTIS- 
ING A MUST 


Publicity is as essential to effective 
training and education as it is to busi- 
ness. Attractive and forceful literature, 
carefully prepared to appeal to the 
executive who makes the decision re- 
garding whether an employee shall be 
sent to a training program, is most 
important. The form of such material 
will vary according to the persons it is 
intended to reach. The brochure de- 
scribing the jewelry-store program 
reflected the tradition and quality usu- 
ally associated with jewelry advertising. 
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COMFORTABLE PHYSICAL FACILITIES 
PROVIDED 


Care and thoroughness in planning 
the operational detail are essential. 
While organizing the subject-matter 
content of the program is of the great- 
est importance, it is not possible to 
overlook attention to the physical facil- 
ities necessary for the comfort and con- 
venience of the students and instruc- 
tors. In the case of this program an 
air-conditioned conference room was 
made available. It was adequately 
equipped with blackboards and projec- 
tion equipment as well as fine 
illumination. 


INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM WORKED 
OUT IN DETAIL 


The instructional schedule for the 
program was planned in considerable 
detail. Each member of the group was 
given a general outline of the course, a 
complete schedule of sessions indicating 
the topic and the instructor in charge, 
and complete sets of topic outlines 
based upon the instructor’s plans for 
each unit of instruction to be offered 
during the day. No major changes were 
necessary in carrying out the schedule. 
The inclusion of five field trips involved 
planning and scheduling transportation. 
In this activity both chartered buses 
and taxi service were utilized. 


HIGH TYPE OF STUDENT ATTRACTED 


The type of person enrolled in a pro- 
gram such as this does not generally 
present a problem. Employers will not 
invest money in personnel who are not 
likely to profit from the training experi- 
ence. This is especially true when the 
cost involved is considerable. The per- 


sons attending the retail jewelry-store 
course represented over one hundred 
twenty-five years of accumulated prac- 
tical experience. They ranged in age 
from the middle twenties to the middle 
forties. Two ladies were included in 
the group. One was an active partner 
in a jewelry firm while the other was a 
department head. Many members of 
the group were sons or close relatives 
of the managements that sent them to 
the program. These factors all con- 
tributed to providing a group which 
was “interested and able to profit 
from” the instruction offered. 


INSTRUCTORS CAREFULLY BRIEFED 


The use of thirty-one different in- 
structors from such varied sources as 
the University and the trade required 
careful supervision of the development 
of the topics assigned. As acceptances 
of assignments were confirmed, each in- 
structor was contacted and acquainted 
in detail with his part in the program. 
Each received a memorandum covering 
his assignment. Included was informa- 
tion on the title of his topic, the topic’s 
relationship to the complete course out- 
line (a copy of which was attached for 
his information), the day, date, hour, 
and place where his particular session 
was to be held, a concise statement set- 
ting forth the ‘controlling purpose” of 
the topic, and suggested points that 
might be considered in developing his 
subject. There was also attached a form 
that would be of assistance in organiz- 
ing the subject matter, illustrative ma- 
terial, and references. 


OBJECTIVES OF INSTRUCTOR BRIEFING 


This device was intended to accom- 
plish two objectives. First, it was hoped 
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that a better integrated program with 
a minimum amount of overlappings 
would result. Second, it was an effort to 
conserve time for the businessman in 
the preparation for his part in the pro- 
gram. The many expressions of appre- 
ciation from guest instructors was 
evidence that such a procedure is de- 
sirable. Later, an analysis of the stu- 
dent’s evaluation questionnaire also 
reflected their feeling that the program 
was well integrated. 


TIME SCHEDULES ADHERED TO STRICTLY 


The actual conduct of the program 
resolved itself into “working the plans” 
previously made. Such details as pro- 
viding the members of the group with 
topic outlines for each instructor’s ma- 
terial each morning for the day’s work 
did much to assure orderly and effec- 
tive progress. Since each member of the 
class received a nicely embossed loose- 
leaf binder with an ample supply of 
paper, note taking was made the con- 
venient thing to do. Consequently, vo- 
luminous notes were taken by the 
individual students throughout the pro- 
gram. Class sessions were held ciosely 
to the time schedule. Running over the 
time allotted was held to a minimum. 
This attention to detail resulted in ex- 
pressions of appreciation from students 
and instructors alike. 


WHAT WAS COST OF PROGRAM ? 


It is not feasible to give a dollar 
answer to this question which would be 
applicable to all training situations. 
However, the cost items can be identi- 
fied and classified so that it is relatively 
easy to arrive at reasonably close esti- 
mates. The costs involved resolve them- 
selves into two kinds, namely, those 
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covering the training service and those 
involving transportation and_ living 
costs. The training agency will concern 
itself with a number of factors in ar- 
riving at the instructional cost. This 
cost is likely to be higher than that of 
the regular credit hour courses and is 
usually given on a per capita basis. The 
employer considering sending an em- 
ployee to such a training program must 
add to the set instructional cost such 
items as transportation, living, and 
salary costs. These of course vary in 
each instance but are readily estimated. 
With all these costs before him the em- 
ployer can estimate the expense in- 
volved in such a program quite 
accurately. 


CAN “PATTERN OF TRAINING” BE 
ADAPTED TO ANY BUSINESS ? 


To the question, “Can the pattern of 
training be adapted and applied to my 
particular business?” the answer is an 
emphatic, “Yes.” If a business requires 
particular skills and knowledge of its 
workers, then training is not only desir- 
able but essential. Each employee must 
learn how to do his job. Whether he 
learns it through organized experi- 
ences, that is, through formalized train- 
ing or informal methods, is beside the 
point. He must learn to perform his 
tasks efficiently. There is much evi- 
dence to indicate that the latter method 
is much more expensive than is gen- 
erally thought. 


AIMS OF PROGRAM 


An analysis of the duties of any 
employee on the pay roll will disclose 
three things, namely, the things the 
worker must be able to do, the things 
the worker must know in order to do 
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his work effectively, and the things he 
should know in order to make his serv- 
ice most effective and satisfying to him- 
self. The items listed under these three 
classifications constitute the training 
content of the worker's occupation. The 
first two are “musts” in his training 
while the third is desirable if time is 
available. 


CUSTOM-BUILT TRAINING REQUIRED 


The method used to provide inserv- 
ice training for employed persons or 
for breaking in new workers will vary. 
In any case, when a training program is 
being considered its controlling pur- 
pose must be determined. This becomes 
the guide in selecting the training to be 
given. These two, the controlling pur- 
pose and the training to be given, 
determine generally the methods of in- 
struction to be used. There will be 
differences in teachable content, time 
required, and methods used. In other 
words, the training should be custom 
built to the needs of the business or 
occupation. 


WHERE CAN SUCH TRAINING 
BE OBTAINED? 


An increasing number of schools and 
colleges are providing the kind of 
training service represented by the Jew- 
elry Store Management and Merchan- 
dising Program. Schools of retailing 
and business are available in many 
metropolitan centers. These institutions 
have instructional and research staffs 
and building facilities with which to 
deal with the training needs of business 


groups. Distributive education has also 
been added to the programs of many 
local public high schools in_ recent 
years. Inquiries addressed to the dean 
of any school of retailing or business or 
to a state or local director of distribu- 
tive education will generally result in 
assistance to the businessman in dealing 
with his training problems. 


CONCLUSION 


Several interesting conclusions are 
to be drawn from the experience gained 
from the retail jewelry-store course for 
the conduct of effective training for 
small business. Each conclusion repre- 
sents a problem to be solved if any such 
program is to prove successful. The 
more important of these conclusions 
are: 

1. There is a need for this type of 
training. The Jewelry-Store Manage- 
ment and Merchandising Program is 
typical of the training needs in many 
specialized businesses. 

2. Training can be made available to 
small business through the co-operative 
efforts of businessmen and educators. 

3. Training programs can be custom 
built to meet the needs of special 
groups. Training can be adjusted to 
subject-matter and time requirements. 

4. Business leaders will take the 
time to participate actively in programs 
intended to serve the businesses in 
which they are interested. 

5. The cost of such training service 
can be estimated ahead of time and is 
within the reach of the average small 
businessman. 
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A Realistic Approach to Retail Training 


LEopoLD AMOLSKY 


Divisional Merchandise Manager 
Infants’, Children’s, and Women’s Ready-to-Wear Clothing 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., New York 


MERCHANTS ARE MADE 


The future belongs to those who 
prepare for it. To that end, this article 
is written for those young men and 
young women who plan to enter re- 
tailing and to devote their lives to the 
challenging work of buying and selling 
merchandise to the ultimate consumer. 
Theirs will prove an exacting task— 
one that cannot be undertaken in a hap- 
hazard manner. If they are to meet the 
challenge successfully, they must leave 
no stone unturned in preparing fully 
for their life work. 


A RELATIVELY NEW FIELD OF TRAINING 


Only a relatively few years ago, these 
young men and women would have had 
no place to obtain preliminary training 
in their chosen field of endeavor. 
Today, that condition no longer exists. 
Retail training is available now in high 
schools and colleges. And there are 
numerous programs of evening classes 
being offered on the adult level for 
those who desire to learn more about 
the theory of retailing. 


RETAIL SCHOOLS INEFFECTIVE 


But—and this may come as a great 
shock to teachers and writers in the 
field of retail training—these schools 
and colleges are not doing an effective 
job. They are sending students into 
the stores woefully lacking in the basic 
knowledge and skills needed to per- 
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form successfully in this highly com- 
petitive work. There is real tragedy in 
this situation. These well-meaning and 
extremely hard-working teachers and 
writers are generally unaware of the 
inadequacy of their efforts. And retail- 
ers, themselves, are at fault here for it 
is their duty to inform the schools and 
colleges wherein their training pro- 
grams are proving inadequate. 


REASONS FOR INADEQUATELY TRAINED 
STUDENTS 


Why are schools of retailing turning 
out students inadequately trained? In 
my humble opinion, their shortcomings 
are fundamentally of threefold origin. 
First, the methods of instruction em- 
ployed are inadequate to instill in the 
students the skills and knowledge 
needed to perform on the job. Next, 
far too large a percentage of the in- 
structional staffs of the schools seem 
to be absolutely barren of any knowl- 
edge of the “hows” and “whys” of suc- 
cessful retail-store operation. Lastly, 
there seems a woeful lack of knowledge 
on the part of retail faculties of the 
merchandise facts that are needed by 
merchants to create outstanding de- 
partments and stores. Individually, any 
one of these shortcomings would prove 
a severe handicap to any retail school 
in achieving its intended purpose; col- 
lectively, they constitute an almost 
insurmountable obstacle to effective 
training. 
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BASIS OF INDICTMENT 


This critical indictment of retail 
training schools, their methods, and 
faculties is based on the results of hun- 
dreds of interviews over the years with 
applicants for executive positions in re- 
tail stores. Rarely has an applicant 
coming from one of these schools dis- 
played more than a book knowledge of 
what might be expected of him in a 
position in retailing, and it is the rare 
individual who gives any indication 
that he has developed his mental 
processes to cope successfully with the 
many and varied problems encountered 
in this dynamic field. 


TYPICAL APPLICANTS 


For example, a young man came to 
me one Monday morning recently seek- 
ing a position that should one day lead 
to a buyership in the apparel field. He 
had served a two-year apprenticeship 
in another store and was imbued with 
ambition for advancement. After we 
had talked a few minutes, I said to him 
as I do to all applicants, “Tell me the 
items of merchandise in the apparel 
field that this store and its competitors 
advertised in yesterday's New York 
Sunday Times.” He looked at me 
blankly. Before he could recover, I 
asked a_ second favorite question, 
“What publications in the apparel 
field do you read?” He rewarded me 
with a still more blank look. My last 
question was, ‘Have you visited any of 
this store’s competitors and inspected 
the departments in which they carry 
the classifications of merchandise in 
which you are interested?’ By this 
time he was completely confused, and 
I thoroughly annoyed. Here was a 


young man seeking a position in a store — 


and in a field, neither of which he had 
considered it sufficiently worth while to 
inform himself about. Yet he had pos- 
sessed the effrontery to waste my time 
in an interview. Granted, he may have 
been genuinely deserving and ambi- 
tious, yet he had proved to me most 


thoroughly that he possessed neither of | 
the basic qualifications of a merchant— | 


inquisitiveness and imagination. 
Again, I recently 


training school. She, too, wanted a job. 
I asked her my usual questions. With- 


out exception, they went unanswered. 


Evidently, they confronted her with 


situations with which her school had — 
provided her with no basis for analysis 


and evaluation. The school had also 


interviewed 
young lady from a very good retail — 


failed to train her in how to act during © 


a job interview. 
And there have been many more job 
applicants like these two: applicants 


who were not prepared mentally for — 
careers in retailing. I mention these 


two simply because they are fresh in | 
my mind. I could cite innumerable | 


other instances. 


A STORE’S STOCK 


But why do retail training school — 
graduates applying for store jobs pos- | 


sess these fundamental weaknesses? 


To discover the reasons, it is necessary — 


to examine briefly the nature of a store 


and the characteristics that set one _ 


store apart from another. Basically, an 
individual store’s success is only as_ 
great as the total stock of consumer | 
demand it possesses at the immediate _ 
time. But a store’s acceptance by con- 
sumers is not something that is created — 


overnight. Implanting the thought, “I'll 
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go to Blank’s ; they always have what I 
want,” thoroughly in the minds of a 
large number of customers is neither 
an easy nor a simple task. The public 
is fickle and only a merchant knows 
how applicable this statement is to the 
shopping public—his customers. He 
knows that he can spend years of care- 
ful work and honest dealing building 
his reputation. And he realizes even 
more acutely how quickly and easily he 
can destroy that intangible asset—the 
characteristic differentiating his store 
from all others in the minds of his 
customers, 


THINKING PROCESSES NEEDED 


Now, what are the processes of man- 
agement and merchandise thinking 
needed by a merchant to create this 
stock of consumer demand? How can 
these processes be developed in a 
student ? 

First, a merchant has to like and 
understand “things.” But how many 
classes in retailing are taught without 
a single piece of merchandise being 
used. A student must learn to talk with 
and not at “things.” Teaching with 
“things” puts a student’s imagination 
to work. It stimulates his inquisitive- 
ness and should result in developing 
creative thinking. It opens to him 
the entirely new field of developing 
products to meet the constantly chang- 
ing customer requirements for shel- 
ter, food, clothing, health, and recre- 
ation, whether functional, seasonal, or 
perennial. 


A CHALLENGING JOB 


The retail student must be impressed 
with the fact that he is preparing for a 
business that caters to the habits and 
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wants of people from the time they 
arise in the morning until they retire 
at night. He must be taught the abso- 
lute need to think constantly in terms 
of developing “things” and ways of 
presenting “things” that will cause the 
customer to say over and over again, 
“T’ll take that.” In today’s highly com- 
petitive market getting a customer to 
open her pocketbook is not an easy 
accomplishment. But it is a challenge 
that a merchant meets with a thrill for 
he knows that success not only carries 
with it the pleasure of a job well done 
but also a constantly growing business. 


THINKING PROCESSES—MOST 
IMPORTANT 


My experience with job applicants 
leads me to the conclusion that retail 
schools and colleges tend to spend too 
much time teaching the verbiage and 
statistics of retailing. Granted the 
youngster entering the retail field 
should know the terminology and other 
essential facts about it. But he should 
have an additional mental asset over 
and above rote memory. He should 
have developed his thinking processes 
to the point where he will stand out 
above those who have not had the ad- 
vantages of a retail education. The 
school that accomplishes this goal can 
write its own ticket for it will stand 
alone in a market where the demand 
for its product is unlimited. 


SIX HONEST SERVING MEN 


But, how can a student be taught 
about “things”? My suggestion is to 
use the method described so concisely 
by Kipling in his “Six Honest Serving 
Men.” For example, shoot innumerable 
questions at him about the purpose of 
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“things.”” Ask him about each: “What 
is its purpose?” “What is its construc- 
tion?” “How is it manufactured ?” “To 
what extreme uses can it be put?’ 
“What is its value?” “What is its po- 
tential sale?” “What price will con- 
sumers pay for it?” “What is the best 
method of distributing it?” “What im- 
provements can be made in it to 
increase its customer acceptance?” 
“What is its best point of appeal to 
customers ?” 


AN ANALYTICAL APPROACH 


Will not this type of approach—ac- 
tually working with “things’—chal- 
lenge the thinking of a student ? Will it 
not impress him with what can be done 
with the “thing” he is going to sell and 
to evaluate it in terms of customer de- 
mand, to plan how best to present it 
physically to the public, to investigate 
all possible sales promotion methods 
and to select the one most suitable for 
the prevailing conditions, and to make 
him aware of the value of cost account- 
ing and its function to the successful 
retail operation ? Will not this approach 
give him an entirely new outlook on 
merchandising and retail management ? 
Will it not develop in him those funda- 
mental habits of analytical and con- 
structive thinking, habits so badly 
needed by the merchant today ? 


TRAINING FOR JOB INTERVIEWS NEEDED 


Again, a student leaving a retail 
training school or college to seek a 
position in a store should be made 
aware of the need to go to the interview 
prepared to answer detailed questions 
about the store. He should have inves- 
tigated its history, its reputation, its 
place in the community, its policies, its 


volume, and the methods used to ac- 
quire this volume. He should have vis- 
ited the store, toured it from top to 
bottom, and have critically evaluated its 
general appearance and layout. He 
should have read its advertisements 
and those of its competitors and have 
determined in his own mind how well 
each store is succeeding in its purpose. 
He should have a background of in- 
formation about the price lines and 
kinds of merchandise emphasized by 
the store. He should know whether it 
emphasizes over-the-counter, mail, or 
telephone selling. He should be familiar 
with seasonal and perennial demands 
and with outstanding resources and, 
generally, how the particular store 
meets each changing situation. He 
should be able to analyze an operating 
statement and to know which items are 
out of line. And he should have organ- 
ized his thinking in order to be able 
to discuss each fact intelligently and to 
answer any questions he might be asked 
about it during the interview. 

This may seem like a lot to demand 
of a young man or woman who has just 
completed schooling. But such an in- 
dividual coming into a store should be 
prepared to step into a junior executive 
position. And this is the type of think- 
ing a junior executive must do if he is 
going to receive promotion. 


EXPENSE ANALYSIS AND CONTROL— 
A MUST 


Again, a knowledge of management 
and expense control will prove equally 
as important to the embryonic depart- 
ment-store buyer in the coming com- 
petition as that of merchandise and 
resources, The complete lack of infor- 
mation about expense on the part of 
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those coming into stores seeking posi- 
tions is frightening. A thorough course 
in expense analysis and control is a 
must for every retail student. 


KNOWLEDGE OF RESEARCH 
TECHNIQUES REQUIRED 


For example, he should be impressed 
with the fact that, though the customer 
comes first, total sales at the end of a 
year are of little value unless a profit 
results from them. The student needs 
to be taught how to analyze selling 
costs and quotas, delivery and handling 
costs of mail and telephone orders and 
C.O.D.’s, taken and sent transactions, 
savings from prepackaging merchan- 
dise, dollar sales per square foot of 
selling space, the efficiency of depart- 
ment location and layout, and traffic 
flow. 


THE RETAIL TEAM 


He must know about the methods 
and personnel used to control expenses 
and realize that, without the co-opera- 
tion of all, these individuals cannot 
function effectively. He must be made 
aware of his relationship as a buyer to 
the section manager, floor superintend- 
ent, personnel director, and training 
director and be impressed with the 
fact that the store team includes all 
these people. He must have learned 
about the problems of storing merchan- 
dise—warehousing, operating work- 
rooms, receiving and marking merchan- 
dise, and how to control the costs of 
these operations. There is no facet of 
information about the over-all opera- 
tion of a merchandise department or 
of its place in the store organization as 
a whole with which he can afford to be 
unfamiliar. And he should be ac- 
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quainted with Departmental Merchan- 
dising and Operating Results of 
Department and Specialty Stores, pub- 
lished annually by the Controllers 
Congress of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association, and know how to 
use the invaluable statistics contained 
in the report. 


FIELD WORK INCREASED 


And more field work should be in- 
cluded in the retail training school’s 
curriculum. The student should be 
taken on conducted tours of outstand- 
ing stores of various types. He should 
be encouraged to visit other stores dur- 
ing his out-of-school hours and to 
spend as much time as possible study- 
ing, particularly, the departments 
carrying the merchandise in which he 
is most interested. 


ANALYTICAL STORE REPORTS 


He should be required to write ana- 
lytical reports on these visits, pointing 
out, for example, a specific depart- 
ment’s location and layout, its general 
appearance, its method of stocking and 
storing merchandise, price lines car- 
ried, items advertised and displayed, 
items selling, age of stock, sales 
methods, evident strong and weak 
points in its operation, and, in general, 
a comprehensive report showing the 
student's ability to view an operation 
and to evaluate it in intelligent terms. 
This type of training will develop the 
ability of a student to know when a 
department “seems right” and to know 
what to do to correct things about it 
which are wrong. 


PROFITS—THE GOAL 


The prospective buyer should be 
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taught to think about the conversion 
into profits of monies loaned by a store 
to a specific merchandise department. 
He should be impressed with the fact 
that the subject of “open-to-buy” is 
merely a statistical approach to an end 
and that it provides a solution to one 
of his biggest problems. At no time 
must he fail to remember that stores 
pay off—pay him—for making profits. 
Any inability on his part to use such 
tools as are available to him to produce 
profits will probably result in failure 
on the part of the store to realize max- 
imum profits and may eventually lead 
to the loss of his job. 


SPENDING $50,000 


Perhaps this point can be better 
emphasized through the use of a spe- 
cific illustration. For example, the 
management of a store allots $50,000 
to the buyer of its dress department to 
spend for merchandise. And the store 
rightly expects that the transaction will 
result not only in the return of the 
$50,000 but also in a reasonable profit. 
Therein lies the real problem for the 
buyer. By itself, the spending of $50,- 
000 would prove an easy task—a mere 
morning’s work. But what must be 
done to return to the store its original 
loan plus the expected profit? How 
does the buyer approach this problem? 


HOW PROFITS RESULT 


First, he knows that a profit can 
only result from a favorable relation- 
ship among sales, merchandise costs, 
and expenses. He must anticipate each 
of these items and plan accordingly. 
What total sales should he realize from 
the original expenditure, what will his 
customer returns and allowances be, 


how much should he allow for mark- 
downs and shortages, what will be his 
workroom costs for altering the mer- 
chandise, how about his advertising 
and other publicity costs, what buying 
expense will he have, and what initial 
markup per cent will he need are only 
a few of the questions to be answered. 
And, remember, in answering these 
questions, he cannot guess. He must 
base each answer on facts, and he must 
know where to obtain those facts. 


PLANNING STOCK 


Next, he must think about the 
dresses he is going to buy. Specifically, 
he must consider fabrics (rayons, 
gabardines, bembergs, cottons, sheers) ; 
types of dresses (tailored, dressy) ; 
types of fabrics (prints, polka dots, 
plain colors, pastels); sizes (misses, 
women’s, stouts, half sizes, tall sizes, 
short sizes) ; and price lines. Again, he 
must consider the resources from 
which he wiil be able to procure his 
merchandise requirements. 

Remember the steps covered so far 
represent only the initial phases of his 
total job of converting the $50,000 into 
a profit. Is his a simple task? And it 
would be equally as difficult were he 
operating a department carrying any 
other type of merchandise. 


AN INTRICATE TASK 


It condenses into the fact that the 
buyer’s job is very intricate. He must 
possess an unlimited background of 
information about his line of merchan- 
dise and about store operation. He 
must know the value of the past records 
of his operation in making future plans ; 
he must have a knowledge of resources ; 
he must be familiar with the methods 


| 

| 
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of pretesting ; he must understand cus- 
tomer demand and its seasonal fluctua- 
tions; he must know his prestige, pro- 
motional, staple merchandise 
requirements and the proportional 
amounts of each he should stock; and 
he must be thoroughly familiar with 
the art of planning, buying, and con- 
trolling stocks. Last, but not least, he 
must have an up-to-the-minute knowl- 
edge of economic conditions and must 
maintain this information on a current 
basis as long as he is associated with a 
retail store. 


HUMAN RELATIONS 


The preceding discussion has been 
limited primarily to the technical skills 
needed by a merchant. But he needs 
still another skill—that of human rela- 
tions. His success as a merchant will be 
in proportion to his ability to deal with 
people. In dealing with “things,” he is 
apt to become callous and to fail to 
remember in his human relations that, 
while things do not react of their own 
accord, people do. He must be taught 
the importance of thinking of the vari- 
ous groups of people with whom he will 
be in constant contact. They are his 
several publics and include his sales- 
people and coworkers, his customers, 
his vendors, and the general public and 
its institutions. 


NOT A PURCHASABLE COM MODITY 


Good human relations cannot be 
purchased with money: they require 
careful nurturing and hard work. Even 
when fully matured, they are delicate 
and a brief minute of forgetfulness can 
destroy the work of years. The mer- 
chant must realize this and be con- 
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stantly alert to the constant danger of 
destroying his most valuable asset. 


NO COMPROMISE ON CHARACTER 


Students should also know the kind 
of people who do well in retailing. 
There can be no compromising on 
character. For a merchant, honesty is 
not the best policy, it is the only policy. 
The successful retailer should be 
shrewd but not overshrewd, aggressive 
but not overaggressive, and possess in- 
tuition and good taste or develop them. 
He must like “things” and be insatiable 
in his quest for knowledge about his 
business and general economic condi- 
tions. He must have courage and an 
open mind and know how to think. He 
must be able to sell himself and then 
live up to his promises. Too, he must 
have imagination and, above all, know 
how to get along with people and mix 
with them—employees, customers, and 
vendors. 


DEVELOPING BETTER MERCHANTS 


Piease do not misunderstand this 
plea for a more realistic approach to 
retail training. It will develop better 
merchants if students are taught the 
excitement and thrill of using their 
imaginations, of rubbing elbows with 
crowds in their daily work, of competi- 
tion, of working with “things,”’ and of 
visiting and studying stores and their 
component departments. 


THE INTEREST ROAD 


This “interest road” is a rough one 
for any school or any student to travel. 
But the school that follows it will meet 
with success and will have the satisfac- 
tion of seeing its students attain leader- 
ship in their chosen field. 


| 
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RETAILERS HAVE A ROLE IN TASK 


The retail training schools and col- 
leges of the country cannot accomplish 
this task alone. Retailers, individually 
and collectively, must help them. A few 
retailers have recognized this fact and 
have given considerable time and 
money to boost retail training. But, 
generally, they have been delinquent in 
their responsibility. They have not 
called the shortcomings of job appli- 
cants to the attention of the schools 
from whence they came and then made 
certain that the deficiencies were 
corrected. 


A BOOK-LENGTH SUBJECT 
However, it has not been the pur- 


pose of this article to be destructively 
critical. Rather its purpose has been an 
attempt to analyze the problem of train- 
ing young men and women for careers 
in retailing and to suggest possible 
solutions so that all concerned—stu- 
dents, schools, and stores—might bene- 
fit. Maybe I have been unduly op- 
timistic in trying to crowd such a 
comprehensive subject and the results 
of so many years of experience with 
outstanding retail institutions such as 
Filene’s, Macy’s, Bamberger’s, and 
Gimbel Brothers into a short article 
rather than a book. Perhaps, one of 
these days, time will permit me to write 
the book. 
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Book Notes 


Monetary Theory and Fiscal Policy, 
by Alvin H. Hansen. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1949, ix + 236 pages. $5.00. 


The profound influence the British econo- 
mist, Keynes, has had on American econo- 
mists and on the fiscal policies of our 
government make Keynesian theories highly 
important to the thoughtful businessman, 
who would not only like to exert an intel- 
ligent influence but who would also like to 
save his own neck. Dr. Hansen, who has 
long been a leading interpreter of Keynes 
in this country, gives here a concise sum- 
mary of Keynesian monetary theory, inte- 
grating it somewhat in the flow of the 
classical and neoclassical doctrine. 

It is unfortunate that economists must 
think and write symbolically because it is 
their geometric diagrams and their formulas 
which make them unintelligible to the im- 
portant layman, particularly because here is 
traced the development of thinking that has 
led us from a gold standard for our money 
to a managed currency which depends on 
the wisdom and good faith of those who 
manage it. 

Even the reluctant businessman owes it 
to himself to read Dr. Hansen’s concluding 
three chapters—written simply and needing 
no training in symbolic reasoning. These 
chapters discuss the problems of monetary 
management, taxes, inflationary tendencies, 
and the influence of international payments 
on our own domestic economy. The “sound 
money” conservative may not agree with 
Dr. Hansen, but he had better know what 
Hansen says. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Marketing: Principles and Methods, 
by Charles F. Phillips and Del- 
bert J. Duncan. Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1948, xxx + 729 
pages. $5.00. 


According to the authors, “Marketing in- 
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cludes all the steps or activities necessary 
to place tangible goods in the consumers’ 
hands.” During the last half century, mar- 
keting has grown tremendously in the 
United States and great progress has been 
made in distributing some types of com- 
modities. However, marketing has generally 
failed to match the giant strides of industry 
and, as a result, lags far behind the latter 
in both magnitude of accomplishment and 
efficiency of operation. And retailing, one 
of the more important of the marketing 
institutions, is neither better nor worse than 
the remainder of the field. 

While the authors have prepared Market- 
ing: Principles and Methods primarily as a 
college text, it should prove valuable and 
interesting reading to the businessman and, 
especially to the retailer who desires an 
over-all view of the structure and func- 
tions of marketing. Those retail stores 
having professional libraries or conducting 
training programs on the executive and non- 
executive levels should find it a valuable 
addition to their current collection of read- 
ing materials. 

The book is organized into seven parts: 
Introduction; The Ultimate Consumer, The 
Industrial User, and the Market; Retailing 
Consumers’ Goods; Wholesaling Consum- 
ers’ Goods; Marketing Industrial Goods, 
Including Raw Materials; Marketing Poli- 
cies and Practices; and Marketing Activi- 
ties and the Government. And special em- 
phasis is placed on the growing belief, in 
the words of the authors, “that sound market- 
ing plans begin with the ultimate consumer 
or the industrial user and work back through 
retail and wholesale middlemen to the 
manufacturer or producer.” 

The authors are Charles E. Phillips, Ph.D., 
LL.D., president of Bates College and for- 
merly professor of economics, Colgate Uni- 
versity, and Delbert J. Duncan, Ph.D., pro- 
fessor of marketing and distribution, School 
of Business and Public Administration, 
Cornell University. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 
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The Pollsters, by Lindsay Rogers. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1949, xi 
+ 239 pages. $2.75. 


In a trenchant analysis, Lindsay Rogers 
discusses the faults of the public-opinion 
pollers. Not only, he indicates, have the 
polling practitioners used somewhat  slip- 
shod methods, particularly with respect to 
sampling techniques and questionnaire phras- 
ing, but also they have based their work on 
misconceptions concerning the nature of 
public opinion and of political behavior. 

Professor Rogers’ book is brisk, pleasant 
reading, but more important is the reassur- 
ance it gives the businessman who would 
use marketing research techniques as the 
basis for business guidance. Although the 
failure of the polling operations to predict 
the last presidential election correctly has 
evoked a considerable amount of criticism, 
few discussions of polling have been as 
thoughtful or as fundamental as the one 
now under review. And although it shows 
that election prediction turned out to be a 
bad business, the faults pointed out are not 
pertinent to the typical applications of tech- 
nique to commercial research. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Words into Type, by Marjorie E. 
Skillin and Robert M. Gay. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
1949, xx + 585 pages. $5.00. 


The questions that always have to be 
decided about form, style, and usage by 
every report writer, editor, advertising 
writer, and business writer are answered 
clearly in this volume. It brings together 
the reference material that is often in sev- 
eral volumes on the desk of the man who 
works with words. The book includes: 

1. Manuscript treatment, with coverage of 
such points as the proper treatment of foot- 
notes, bibliographical reference, indexing, 
and both copyright and libel law 

2. Preparation of manuscript for the 
printer and proofreading, with full instruc- 
tions on editing text 

3. Typography and illustration, giving an 
excellent layman’s treatment of the aspects 
of printing that the writer should know 


4. Printing style, covering correct usage 
for the use of italics, punctuation, capi- 
talization, the use of titles, and the use of 
foreign words and phrases 

5. Grammar, including a concise, authori- 
tative review of the most frequently en- 
countered solecisms 

6. Use of words, with definitions of words 
most likely to be misused and with some 
exceedingly helpful suggestions on spelling; 
finally, there are glossaries of printing and 
grammatical terms, a list of book publishers 
with the proper bibliographical abbrevia- 
tion for each, and a list of foreign words 
and phrases with an indication of which 
still require italicization 

Every office and every worker with words 
should regard this long-overdue book as 
essential equipment. It is so well indexed 
and so conveniently organized for refer- 
ence that it will save its purchase price a 
good many times in speeding up the inevi- 
table references to authority for good 
usage with the written word. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


United States International Timber 
Trade in the Pacific Area, by Ivan 
M. Elchibegoff. Stanford Univer- 
sity: Stanford University Press, 
1949, xvii + 302 pages. $7.50. 


The retailing economist and the retail- 
er’s suppliers interested in the manufacture 
of furniture and other world-consuming 
items will find Dr. Elchibegoff’s study of 
the lumber industry an: important element 
in long-range planning. The book presents 
the most complete compilation of statistics 
on the supply of timber in the United States 
and in the other timber-producing areas yet 
available. Careful comparisons are made 
between the supply, the rate of exhaustion, 
and the demand for lumber here and in 
other countries. The book is tersely written 
but replete with tables and makes possible 
an understanding of the timber trade and 
the factors that underlie the price of lumber. 

According to the author, our future use 
of wood products will not be conditioned by 
our domestic supply—which is ample for 
our own use—but by the demands on our 
lumber supply on the part of other coun- 
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tries. Our business interest in the lumber 
industry, therefore, should center in our pro- 
grams of government aid, our commercial 
treaties, and our tariff restrictions. 
Although Dr. Elchibegoff writes primarily 
to give the timber industry guidance in 
shaping its industry, the book has a col- 
lateral importance to those who are inter- 
ested in long-range product planning in the 
retail field. 
Lawrence C. Lockley 


Statistical Techniques in Market Re- 
search, by Robert Ferber. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949, xiv + 542 pages. 
$6.00. 


In this book Professor Ferber attempts 
to explain the statistical techniques cur- 
rently used in marketing research in terms 
that will be comprehensible to the business- 
man “with no prior knowledge of statistics 
.... and with but an elementary knowledge 
of algebra.” It presents the several simpler 
forms of averages and measures of nor- 
mality of distribution, sampling theory, se- 
quential analysis, sample size, and multi- 
variate and correlation methods. 

There is no doubt that the so-called prac- 
tical businessman and the general marketing 
research practitioner have a constant need 
for statistical procedures. Professor Ferber’s 
book brings together most of the techniques 
needed for marketing research; his use of 
examples from the field of consumer sur- 
veys lends considerable interest to the work. 
It is safe to say, however, that his con- 
fidence in the ability of the “lay” mind to 
follow statistical reasoning and explanation 
is somewhat greater than the facts justify. 
Actually, the concepts dealt with in the 
book are not particularly abstruse. But the 
symbolic reasoning and notation of the 
statistician require a considerable indoctrina- 
tion. Indeed, they constitute almost a sepa- 
rate language. When a statistician under- 
takes to write statistical concepts in statis- 
tical notation simply so that the non- 
statistically trained reader can understand 
and apply them, it is almost as hopeless a 
task as that of the linguist who determines 
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to write in very simple Arabic so that those 
who do not read Arabic will have less 
trouble following him. 

Professor Ferber’s book performs a 
needed service in concentrating into one 
volume the techniques pertinent to marketing 
research. But his presentation is still too 
abstract and symbolic to meet the needs of 
the untrained reader. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Wholesaling Principles and Practice, 
by Theodore N. Beckman and 
Nathaniel H. Engle. Rev. ed.; 
New York: Ronald Press, 1949, 
xvi + 746 pages. $5.00. 


College teachers of courses in wholesal- 
ing will welcome the revision of this stand- 
ard text on wholesaling. The revision of the 
first edition, published twelve years before, 
has been thorough and manages to combine 
the descriptive elements requisite for a sur- 
vey course with a considerable amount of 
analytic and critical material. The book is 
divided into four sections: introductory 
material giving the significance and history 
of wholesaling, descriptive material on 
wholesale institutions in modern business, 
analytic material on the operation and man- 
agement of wholesale establishments, and 
statistical material on the economic aspects 
of wholesaling. 

The book is primarily a treatment of the 
performance of the wholesale functions 
rather than of the wholesaler and is par- 
ticularly helpful in its several definitions of 
functions and wholesale institutions. It is, 
of course, unfortunate that the revision had 
to be completed without benefit of recent 
census materials because the factual nature 
of the text requires major reliance on 
statistical materials from the sixteenth 
census (1939). 

It is to be hoped that the appearance of a 
highly teachable text presenting the most 
recent economic and commercial data avail- 
able will encourage the offering of more 
courses in wholesaling in our collegiate in- 
stitutions. Although the book is written in a 
simple and lucid style, it compacts into one 
volume a tremendous amount of material 
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and gives students an opportunity to under- 
stand the mid-span of our marketing process 
as they cannot from courses in general 
marketing or from retailing. In fact, cur- 
rent tendencies toward branch-store and 
central-merchandising development in the 
retail field are throwing continually greater 
responsibility for the performance of some 
of the wholesale functions on the large re- 
tail establishment. In this less familiar 
field, the retailer himself may find this 
book on wholesaling exceedingly important 


reading. 
Lawrence C. Lockley 


Operating Results of Department and 
Specialty Stores in 1948, by Mal- 
colm P. McNair. Boston: Bureau 
of Business Research, Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1949, vi + 61 pages. 
$4.00. 


The annual Harvard report on department 
and specialty store operating figures is so 
well known that it hardly needs introduction. 
The high lights of this year’s report are: 

1. Sales for 1948 were up 5.2 per cent, 
an increase due almost entirely to a rise of 
the average transaction from $4.20 to $4.50. 
Increases were most pronounced for larger 
stores. 

2. Credit sales increased from 50.1 per 
cent of net sales to 52.7 per cent. 

3. Increases were twice as great for base- 
ment as for main-store sales, with basement 
sales reaching their prewar rate of 15 per 
cent of total sales. 

4. Returns rose for the fourth successive 
year to an all-store total of 9.2 per cent of 
gross sales. 

5. Markon percentage was identical for 
1948 and 1947: a slightly lower rate of 
markdown brought about an increase of 
gross margin from 35.4 per cent to 35.6 
per cent. 

6. Stock turn dropped from 4.85 turns a 
year to 4.6 turns. 


7. Because of over-all increases in op- 
erating expenses, profits dropped from 5.3 
per cent of net sales to 4.5 per cent. 

The wealth of analytic material presented 
in this report makes it a “must” for retail 
executives, analysts, and teachers. 

Lawrence C. Lockley 


Socialism, by Paul M. Sweezy. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949, xi + 259 pages. 
$3.50. 


To most Americans, communism and 
socialism are words of anathema. Such an 
attitude can prove dangerous since it can so 
easily preclude intelligent thinking about 
either subject. The trained military strate- 
gist determines the capabilities of his enemy 
and of his command before planning his 
campaign. Americans are living under a 
state of armed truce with a group of power- 
ful nations whose governments are militant 
exponents of varying forms of these ideolo- 
gies. Can Americans afford closed minds on 
either communism or socialism? 

Socialism is another in the Economics 
Handbook Series being published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. The book 
provides a concise yet comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject. It starts with a discus- 
sion of socialism today and then examines 
its development and the arguments pro and 
con. It is easy and interesting reading, and, 
while the author states his case forcibly, 
his presentation is not unduly argumentative. 
It is a book that any businessman can well 
afford to spend the time to read. 


The author of Socialism is Paul M. 
Sweezy, Ph.D. Dr. Sweezy taught eco- 
nomics at Harvard University for many 
years and is the author of several books 
on various phases of economics. Socialism 
is edited by Seymour E. Harris, professor of 
economics, Harvard University Graduate 
School of Public Administration. 

T. Dart Ellsworth 


